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BRUTALITY IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
STRUGGLE. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

‘‘And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye ?’’—Matthew: 7, 3. 

All thoughtful persons who have the interest of humanity at heart, it 
is beyond doubt, sincerely desire that the struggle between employers and 
employed should proceed as nearly as possible in peace. Indeed, those who 
are most actively engaged in the struggle have more reason than all others 
in the community to avoid anger, violence, or social disturbance of any 
kind. If the labor movement could go on without the interruptions caused 
through the acts of extremists, it were better for both sides and the entire 
nation. 

Looking over the struggle for a long series of years, wefeelthat among the 
many burdens which union labor has carried the one causing it the most in- 
jury has been the charge, so sedulously spread by its enemies, of its being a 
source of violence. We have known of many occasions when the accounts 
of disorder appearing in the press have been made up of the basest un- 
truths or of the grossest of exaggerations. Of the millions of men actively 
engaged in the trade union movement, the number who have been brought 
to the bar of the courts and indicted for grave forms of unlawful 
violence makes up a small fraction. A single conviction on a serious charge 
has been sometimes used as a text for preaching against union labor for 
years afterward, as in the matter of the Parks incident in New York. 

At the present time public attention is being called to the McNamara 
case, and centered upon it by a portion of the press, as if the Los Angeles 
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explosion were already proven to have been caused by union men, whereas 
that it was an accident a large amount of testimony has been brought for- 
ward. The tone of articles appearing in the daily press and the monthly 
magazines, while on the whole judicial, in some instances is that of an as- 
sumption of the guilt of the indicted men, and not only that, but of a fur- 
ther assumption that organized labor in general connived at the alleged 
crime, and, in addition that organized labor is in the habit of aiding and 
abetting acts of violence accompanied by bloodshed. 

It is in no spirit of calling out, ‘‘You’re another,’’ that we herewith 
direct attention to acts of violence and disorder, or criminal carelessness as 
to human life, attributable to men of the employing classes. It is well to 
remember that the question of lawlessness has two sides, and that when 
the fault is on the side of the employer somehow the public is allowed soon 
to forget it, the press not being prone to dwell on the events in which 
employers are incriminated. 

The charges made against labor aré often most reckless. President 
Ryan of the International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers a few months ago directed our attention to an interview with General 
Otis, first printed in a Washington newspaper, and reproduced through the 
press dispatches, in which he repeated the statement that in the various 
dynamiting explosions recorded in the list kept by the attorneys for the 
Manufacturers’ Association one hundred lives had been lost, whereas in the 
newspaper articles reporting the occurrences there had been no mention 
made of any loss of life, except in the case of the 7imes explosion. When 
the story was first circulated, the number killed was placed at sixty, but it 
increased with each repetition. The places where life was lost, except in 
the Los Angeles case, were not stated. 

The thin veil of legality which is used to cover many shocking murders 
of labor men.during labor disputes is a fact recognized generally among 
observers of the continuous conflict between employers and employed. On 
occasions this legal veil is of a most transparent character. For example, 
there was that terrible tragedy of Lattimer, Pa., in 1897. Seldom is it 
referred to nowadays except among laboring men with long memories. 
On that bloody occasion twenty-one mine workers were killed and thirty 
others seriously injured by ninety deputy sheriffs under command of the 
Sheriff of Luzerne County. The posse, armed with Winchester rifles, met 
on the highroad about two hundred and fifty miners who had gathered at 
Harwood and were walking to Lattimer to induce the men there to quit 
work. When these miners, with the American flag in front, came along in 
orderly procession to where the deputies were massed, they were ordered 
to halt. The leaders stated that they had the permission of the Burgess and 
the public authorities to move in procession on the highway. They 
were nevertheless ordered by the Sheriff to turn back. They stood on 
their rights, and some of the men proceeded to walk along forward. The 
Sheriff, with a revolver in his hand, after grappling with one of the fore- 
most men, stepped aside, and his deputies, with leveled rifles, fired volley 
after volley, in all two hundred and seventy shots, into the mass of marchers, 
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who after the first shots turned away, and many were shot in their backs. 
It was an awful slaughter of human beings not prepared to face deadly 


weapons. 

In the course of the long strike in the Westmoreland district in Penn- 
sylvania during the last year there were, according to the statement of 
President Francis Feehan of the Pittsburg District of United Mine Workers, 
not less than twenty murders of striking miners, while several hundred 
men were seriously wounded. Alleged deputies and strike-breakers when 
intoxicated had gone into Latrobe and ‘‘shot up the town.’’ Some of the 
murders were committed, as witnesses declared, ‘‘right among the miners’ 
homes.’’ President Feehan said he believed that eighteen of the deputies 
were serving terms in the penitentiary for killing miners, but he was cor- 
rected by another witness who said that they had served only three months 
and were already free. 

In the course of the strike against the Lake Carriers’ Association up 
to a few months ago six union men had been killed by private detectives or 
armed strike-breakers, while four other murders were committed by strike- 
breakers fighting among themselves. On one occasion over 100 union 
seamen were arrested, some while walking the streets, others while 
in their boarding-houses. In court the next morning the Police Judge, on 
asking what was the charge, and obtaining from the police the reply that 
the men were ‘‘not working,’’ could do nothing but discharge every one 
of them. The court severely criticised the police for making the arrests. 
Here was a typical example of employing the police as against trade union 
strikers. So thoroughly accustomed have the workers in the big cities 
become to this form of oppression that they have forgotten that it was once 
considered a disgrace to be arrested. Recently one spirited young woman 
was arrested thirty-five times in the course of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
strike in Cleveland. 

The United Mine Workers have on record many occasions on which 
their men suffered outrages at the hands of ‘‘detectives,’’ or ‘‘detective 
strike-breakers,’’ or ‘‘strike-breaking deputies.’’ It will be remembered that 
three years ago a number of the members of the union were shot down in 
cold blood in Alabama. 

The outrages against law and order on the part of employers and their 
agents which during the last year took place in Tampa, Fla., are fresh 
in the minds of our readers. We were called upon at the time to direct the 
attention of the Governor of Florida to the facts. 

It is the testimony of Dr. Washington Gladden that during the great 
street railway strike in Columbus, within the last twelve months, while 
nearly 1,000 arrests were made for disorderly conduct, only five or six were 
of striking railway employes. All but one of this five or six were arrested 
for loitering and were discharged when it was shown that they had been 
engaged in peaceful picketing. But the atrocities of the Columbus strike- 
breakers was a matter of general knowledge. Here is an example: A so- 
called private detective jumped out of an automobile on the outskirts of 
Columbus and shot a woman and her little daughter who were sitting in 
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the garden of their home and then jumped into the automobile again and 
rode away. The man was later arrested and released on bond. 

The following, written by a man who himself did some detective work 
on the part of the Western Federation of Miners, appeared in a western 


paper: 

William J. Burns rises in righteous indignation and declares that the suspicion of 
a frame-up on the part of detectives is unthinkable. The whoie capitalist press 
joins in the cry that the suggestion of any such thing is a horrible libel on the 
righteous corporations and holy private thugs of this country. Let us see if this thing 
is so unthinkable. 

The most striking incident of the Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone case was the blowing 
up of the Independence depot and the killing of nineteen men. Proof has been piled 
mountain high that this was done by detectives working under orders from the Mine 
Owners’ Association. No one has been punished. Then came the railroad wreck, in 
which one or more men were killed. Detectives confessed that they were hired to do 
this by the Mine Owners’ Association. No one has been punished. In the Coeur 
d’Alene struggle, railroads ran a private train containing dynamiters to blow up the 
mine. No one has denied this. Noone has been punished. The writer, in company 
with a detective from the Corporation Counsel’s office of Chicago, gathered affidavits 
from boys who swore that they had been given money, matches, and oil waste with 
which to set fire to cars during the A. R. U. strike of 1894. Noone has ever been pun- 
ished for this. When the distillery trust was trying to crush out the remnants of com- 
petition, a detective was caught redhanded with a valise containing an infernal machine 
and trust certificates to be used for pay for using this machine to blow up a rival 
distillery. Although indicted by a grand jury, no one has ever been punished. . . . 

Publications favorable to capitalism have repeatedly declared that there are 
between five and six thousand detectives constantly employed in the trade unions. As 
to the character of these detectives we have the word of William J. Burns in the New 
York Sun of May 8, 1911, that ‘‘As a class they are the biggest lot of blackmailing 
thieves that ever went unwhipped of justice.’’ Of course, Burns claims he has selected 
a set of little angels to work for him out of this bunch of ‘‘blackmailing thieves.’’ 

However, in view of the above history of frame-ups already exposed, and Burns’ 
tribute to the character of the five thousand or more men now working in labor unions, 
we ask if the suggestion of a frame-up is so unthinkable. 

Remember that not one single dynamite explosion has ever been traced to organ- 
ized labor. . . . Remember that with every union honey-combed with detectives, 
it would be impossible for an organization to enter into such a conspiracy without the 
immediate knowledge of the detective agencies. Remember that the income of each 
one of these detectives, and of the agencies behind them, depends upon the ability 
to discover or create crime within the unions. 


The following is a brief account of ‘‘a labor dynamiting outrage’ 
which it would be well for our readers to keep in mind hereafter when read- 
ing in the public prints charges of the same order against trade unionists: 


On the first day of January, 1910, Walter Ames, Vice-President of the International 
Association of Machinists, and four members of the machinists’ union, named Shipley, 
Gruber, Zimmerman, and Lightner, were placed under arrest by Captain Pumphrey, 
Chief of Detectives of Baltimore, charged with conspiracy to dynamite property of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. Prior to the arrest, about October 31, 1909, a 
bomb had been exploded against the exterior of the roundhouse of the company, and a 
night or so before the arrest a bomb had been exploded on one of the bridges of the 
company in Baltimore. 

Subsequent to the arrest, these men were jointly placed under several indictments, 
charged with being parties to a conspiracy to dynamite the railroad shops of the com- 
pauy in Baltimore, and with having actually dynamited the roundhouse and bridge. 
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The arrest of Shipley was spectacular in the extreme. He was caught within the 
inclosure surrounding the Baltimore and Ohio shops, in the act of delivering a parcel 
containing three or four sticks of dynamite, with fuses attached, to a man named Bill 
Dallinger. The detectives rushed up and one of them grabbed Shipley while the other 
took possession of the dynamite, and Bill Dallinger walked away unmolested. 

In the trial of the case, Captain Pumphrey and detectives of Baltimore under 
him limited their testimony to evidence of the capture of Shipley and the alleged con- 
fessions secured from the men subsequent to their arrest. No suggestion fell from their 
lips that they had any knowledge of any proposed dynamiting prior to the time when by 
skillful work as detectives they uncovered this plot to destroy the property of the rail- 
road by the use of high explosives. In the course of the trial they produced Bill Dall- 
inger as a witness for the city, but upon cross-examination he admitted the fact that he 
had been in the confidence of Captain Pumphrey for a long time previous to the dis- 
covery of the alleged dynamiting plot and that, at the request of Captain Pumphrey, he 
had visited young Shipley twenty-odd times in an endeavor, under instructions from 
Pumphrey, to persuade Shipley to buy some dynamite and deliver it tohim. His alleged 
meetings with Ames and other defendants were planned by Pumphrey, and the whole 
setting was arranged so as to secure to Pumphrey public credence asa shrewd detective. 

Immediately after the arrest, the papers of Baltimore were filled with stories of 
Pumphrey’s shrewdness. Public-spirited citizens congratulated him, and some of the 
officers of the Baltimore and Ohio Company gave public expression of their admira- 
tion for him and their{thanks for his ‘‘grand work.” 

When the defendants were placed upon the witness-stand, it developed that there 
was never at any time any intention to dynamite or destroy any property; that they had 
vo connection directly or indirectly with the explosion at the railroad bridge and the 
roundhouse. A young half-witted boy admitted that he had dynamited the round 
house, claiming that he did it at the request of one of the defendants and that he was 
paid therefor the sum of one dollar. Another young fellow admitted that he dynamited 
the railroad bridge and claimed that he did this at the request of one of the defendants. 
A very close connection, however, was established between Pumphrey and these two 
self-confessed dynamiters. The subsequent act of releasing these men upon suspended 
sentence, after they had confessed to these atrocious crimes, shed additional light upon 
the situation. 

In the Baltimore cases, the fact was established that Dallinger, under instructions 
from Police Captain Pumphrey, had persuaded two of the defendants to buy dynamite 
that he might attach a fuse to some of the sticks and leave them in the shop where they 
might be discovered and frighten the non-union men who had taken their positions. 
It was understood that no caps should be attached so that there would be no possibility 
of an explosion. 

Public sentiment was very strongly aroused against Captain Pumphrey in the course 
of this trial. It developed that he was not the shrewd detective that the play had pictured 
him. On further investigation'he;was found to be on the regular pay- rolls of large corpora- 
tions. He was discharged from the police force without pension, although he had served 
some thirty odd years. The jury returned a verdict of not guilty in the trial of the cases. 


What the repentant Kid Hogan said in an interview published in the 
New York Sunday Wor/d describes a situation now familiar to labor men 


in a number of citiesfin this country: 

‘*There was the finest bunch of crooks and grafters working as strike-breakers in 
those Adams Express Company strikes you would ever want to see. I was one of ’em, 
and know what I am talking about. That gang of grafters cost the Express Company a 
pile of money. Why, they used to start trouble themselves just to keep their jobs 
a- going and to get a chance to swipe stuff off the wagons. 

‘It was the same way down at Philadelphia on the street car strike. Those strike- 
breakers used to get a car out somewhere in the suburbs and then get off and smash up 
the windows, tip the car over and put up an awful holler about being attacked by strikers, 
just so they’d have to be kept on the job.”’ 
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Some correspondence which was carried on between the Secretary of 
the Ship Owners’ Association of the Pacific Coast and his agents in the 
same service fell some years ago into the hands of the Seamen’s Union. 
His instructions ran as follows: ‘‘A dose of cold lead has a wonderful effect 
in quieting disorders if it is only given at the right time and in the right 
place.’’ ‘‘When it becomes necessary to guard the property of the associa- 
tion you will not hesitate to kill. Once you obtain that reputation you will 
discover you will have far less trouble and the work of your agency will 
run along smoothly.’’ 

In a protest sent to the Governor of Iowa on October 10, the striking 
button workers made these statements: 


‘‘To the taxpayers of Muscatine County we complain of the acts of the Sheriff of 
this county in bringing foreign, non-resident men of questionable character and no occu- 
pation into the city of Muscatine, authorizing them to act as deputy sheriffs, and then 
attempting to stand before the public as a wise man and a hero, while his official actors, 
under cover of authority, proceed to establish fake breaches of peace, make false arrests, 
and do other unlawful acts for the sole purpose of creating prejudice against the button 
workers; to thereby aid certain citizens of the county to cheat, oppress, and injure men 
and women, whose necessities force them to remain under the control of citizens whose 
selfishness and greed for money exceeds their conscience or sympathy for those endur- 
ing suffering, hardship and abuse. Muscatine was peaceful until these sluggers arrived; 
while here they must have some disturbance as an excuse for collecting their money and 
holding their jobs. 

‘*We call attention to the fact that there has been no violence or disorder in Mus- 
catine except during the periods when the ‘deputies from abroad,’ commended by the 
‘misguided business men,’ have been in town. 

‘‘We charge the Sheriff of the County of Muscatine with unlawful conduct and acts 
tending to incite to riot and disorder, when in gross violation of the law of Iowa he has 
incarcerated boys and girls of ages ranging from 11 to 14 years in the jail of Muscatine 
County. 

‘*The statutes of Iowa provide that no child who has not reached its seventeenth 
birthday shall be imprisoned or kept within the inclosure of any jail. We appreciate 
the prompt discharge of these children by the court. 

‘We charge that the Chief of Police of Muscatine has been guilty of conduct un- 
becoming a peace officer and acts tending to incite riot and disorder. He has caused 
one of our members, a pure, defenseless girl, to be imprisoned in the company of law- 
breakers of the other sex in violation of law, and that he has arrested button workers 
and held them without authority of law, refused them food and drink and the privilege 
of counsel. 

‘‘Another young woman has been arrested and thrown into jail without cause, and 
the Chief of Police has held her in legal custody for four days, and continues to so hold 
her, without exhibiting any legal record of a charge against her or permitting her to come 
before a magistrate for a hearing or making a written charge against her as required 
by law.”’ 

A photograph of two girls and two boys who were among those 
arrested in connection with the strike in Muscatine has been sent to 
American Federation of Labor headquarters. All are mere children. In look- 
ing at their pictures the impression one gains is that if the employers are 
so hard pressed for victims of their revenge as to have these little ones im- 
prisoned, fair types of good girls and boys from American homes, they have 
not a spark of manliness in their make-up. The beings in the shape of men 
who are capable of casting the blight of the reputation of having been in 
jail on children have of a certainty hearts evil enough to frame up any 
attack conceivable as against grown persons. They would support a fake 
labor paper to blacken the character of union men, import sluggers from 
the big city slums, vitiate the law at its sources, and terrorize the wage- 
workers of a community through control of the police. 

Just short of the deliberate killing of strikers is the carelessness of 
human life exhibited on occasions by employers in the construction of 
bridges and dams, on the strength or weakness of which many human lives 
may depend. There was the case of the Quebec bridge, in which sixty-eight 
men lost their lives through a disaster which was clearly avoidable. There, 
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again, was the case of the Austin dam, regarding which a responsible civil 
engineer says the disaster could have been averted at a cost of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. There was the Triangle Shirtwaist Factory fire, resulting 
in 150 deaths. 

When we take up for consideration the category of cases in which the 
employers are simply careless of human life in the working conditions of 
their plants, a shocking story is to be told. In the United States three times 
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DESPERADOES—IMPRISONED IN MUSCATINE, lOwA, 
FOR THEIR TRADE-UNION SYMPATHIES. 











as many miners are killed while at work as there are in Great Britain, and 
about three times as many railroad men in proportion to the number 
employed. This feature of our industrial life, however, has so often been 
written up that it is familiar to all of our readers. 

In view of this brief recital of facts, are not the men of labor and other 
fair-minded citizens justified in believing and assuming that the charges 
against the McNamara boys is the result of a frame-up on the part of the 
delectable gang of Burns’ detective agents in taking the fair-minded Amer- 
ican position of believing the accused men to be innocent, at least, until 
they are proven guiity after a fair trial by a jury of their peers, and in the 
meantime defending them and punishing their persecutors and kidnappers ? 
We think so. 
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WASHINGTON, October 72, rgrr. 
ROM Washington, D. C., through 
F several States to the farthest points 
of Oregon and California, to British 
Columbia, back to Washington, then to 
Philadelphia, New York, and return to 
the headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in the space of eight weeks, 
is no mean undertaking, when the work in 
connection with such a trip is considered. 
In the letters appearing in the October issue 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, I re- 
ferred to the meetings in Denver, to the 
Labor Day demonstration and address in 
San Francisco, and the meetings at San 
Jose and Santa Cruz, California. 

On leaving Chicago, I was accompanied 
for several hours by a representative of one 
of the great newspapers of the Middle West, 
who interviewed me upon the American 
labor movement. Other noted writers were 
later from time to time my companions on 
several of the railroad trips it was necessary 
for me to make. 

There was a splendid attendance at the 
meeting at Salt Lake City, and it was inter- 
esting to find a much better esprit de corps 
among the workmen, whether Mormon or 
Gentile, than was formerly the case. In 
Utah, it is to be remembered, whoever is 
not Mormon is characterized as a Gentile. 
On the occasion of my former visit to Utah, 
Mormon workmen were very much es- 
tranged from their fellow-workers. The 
elders of the Mormon church had arrayed 
themselves against the labor movement. In 
the recent past a great change has occurred, 
and about a year ago the elders made a 
declaration of a sympathetic character 
toward organized labor. 

It was an interesting reception at Butte, 
Mont., where the committee met me on the 
train at 6 o’clock in the morning. Somehow 
the committee had gotten the notion to 
be very ‘‘careful’’ with me and not to over- 
exert me. When I proposed a walk from 
the train to the hotel, and a constitutional 
walk before breakfast, and then, after a 
bite, insisted upon seeing everything indus- 
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PACIFIC COAST TRIP. 


trial, they confessed their surprise for the 
merry chase I led them, and after the large 
mass-meeting, which I addressed for nearly 
two hours, they expressed their astonish- 
ment and declared that I had worn them out. 

Butte has undergone a great change in 
the last few years. Because of the sulphure- 
ous fumes arising from the ore smelters, 
not a blade of grass was formerly visible. 
Now the smelters have been removed, and 
a great effort is being successfully made to 
cultivate lawns, flowers, and trees around 
the homes of the people. During the day 
I also had a conference with representatives 
of the Western Federation of Miners and 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

On my arrival at Missoula I was pleas- 
antly surprised to find that in addition to a 
vast throng of people the delegates to the 
convention of the Montana State Federation 
of Labor, who had adjourned their session, 
were present to greet me at the train. The 
Opera House had been engaged for an ad- 
dress in the afternoon. It was thronged, 
and much enthusiasm manifested. I later 
attended the convention and in the evening 
again addressed that body. There was a 
time when representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor, myself included, had 
to argue our way against the prejudices 
which were manufactured against us and 
our movement. In no city where I visited 
was there more genuine, cordial respect, 
confidence, and co-operation shown than 
was manifested by the working people of 
Butte and of Missoula, where, as I have 
already said, the representatives of the labo: 
movement of the State were assembled. 

I reached Spokane at 6.20 the following 
morning, where representative labor men 
took me in charge; and, after a number o! 
conferences, I was taken about the city. 

The people of Spokane recently adoptec 
the commission form of government wit! 
the Initiative, Reterendum, and Recall. Ou: 
old friend, David M. Coates, former Lieu 
tenant Governor of Colorado, was electec 
Commissioner of Public Works. Under hin 























great public works are being conducted. 
One of them, a massive bridge, is the 
‘longest single span concrete bridge in the 
world.’’ ‘‘Dave’’ is making good, he is 
putting his trade union experience to good 
purpose. The eight-hour workday is en- 
forced, a fair minimum wage established, 
and the men of the vicinity are given 
preference in the work. All the work is 
done in the most economical manner. 
Spokane and her people are getting the 
benefit of it all, without the intervention of 
the contractor or the middleman. The trade 
unionists and the people generally are with 
Commissioner ‘‘Dave’’ Coates. The only 
element that is criticising him are a few 
Socialists, who do not like his practical, 
beneficial, constructive work. At noon about 
150 union musicians tendered me a serenade 
at the hotel. The mass-meeting was over- 
flowing. The newspapers declared that the 
address was ‘‘characterized with unusual 
vigor’’ and stated that ‘‘Mr. Gompets is a 
forceful speaker and drove home his points 
with vigor that brought repeated responses 
from his audience.”’ 

At Spokane several labor men came from 
other parts of the State and from Portland, 
Oreg., to. meet me and accompany me to 
Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Tacoma, and 
Portland. Among them were Vice-Presi- 
dent William Hannon of the International 
Association of Machinists and Vice-Presi- 
dent W. H. Fitzgerald of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union. It is a thirteen-hour 
run from Spokane to Seattle. Arriving in 
Seattle, I found not only labor men aroused, 
but the public generally. Federal Judge 
Hanford had just issued an injunction, the 
result of which took from the people the 
advantage which they had secured by de- 
cision of the highest court of the State in 
regard to railroad fares. A mass-meeting 
had been held denouncing Judge Hanford’s 
injunction, and several labor men, as well 
as the editor of a local paper, were subse- 
quently arrested for contempt of court and 
were in jail. Feeling ran high, and the 
neeting was a tremendous success. In ad- 
lition to my personal convictions upon 
nuatters of this character, perhaps a ‘‘fellow- 
eeling’’ made me ‘‘wondrous kind.’’ The 
nthusiasm was overwhelming. Two days 
‘fter, the imprisoned men were released. 

During my day’s stay at Seattle, I had 
‘the pleasure of witnessing the official recep- 
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tion accorded to Admiral Togo; that is, I 
saw him in his carriage. There were several 
other carriages in the parade, a platoon of 
police leading it, but I have never seen a 
parade or a reception so rushed through the 
streets. Representatives of labor had ar- 
ranged for a dinner which was tendered me. 
Several of the public spirited men, includ- 
ing the Mayor, were present. Of course I 
had to speak, and to address the mass- 
meeting later, and as is my custom on all 
such occasions, I ate—nothing. 

Seattle to Vancouver by boat, and there 
the reception committee of organized labor 
greeted me in the most cordial and appreci- 
ative manner. The conferences during the 
day were advantageous, and the mass- 
meeting in the evening good. There is an 
element in connection with this meeting 
which I prefer to reserve discussing, either 
for another letter or in another way at 
some time in the future. Suffice it to say 
that it was quite evident that a few people 
with evil intent are quite capable of en- 
deavoring to neutralize any constructive 
work which the masses of the organized labor 
movement may undertake to accomplish. 

Afterthe mass-meeting, on board boat, 
returning to Seattle in the morning, where 
conference was held with the representa- 
tives of labor and of the State of Washing- 
ton upon the most effective manner for the 
extension of the law for workmen’s com- 
pensation, the Supreme Court of the State 
having declared the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act of the State constitutional. 

Reaching Tacoma in the afternoon, con- 
ferences were held, with a hurried view of 
the city, and an address at a large public 
meeting in the evening. At a meeting just 
before my address, a representative of the 
Typographical Union presented me with a 
beautiful oil painting of Mount—what shall 
I say, Mount Tacoma, or Mount Rainier? 
There is considerable rivalry between the 
people of Seattle and Tacoma as to the title 
of that mountain. When in Seattle I have 
always taken great delight in referring to 
it as Mount Tacoma, and in Tacoma to 
speak of it as Mount Rainier. The signifi- 
cance of the presentation lies not only in 
the fact of the kindliness manifested, but 
to emphasize the Tacomian’s idea of the 
title. 

After the mass-meeting, on the train for 
Portland, Oreg. A great reception, a number 
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of conferences, a midnight meeting of the 
Cigarmakers’ Union, to which a number of 
workers of other trades had been invited, 
and preceding it an overflowing mass- 
meeting in the local armory, which was 
thronged. The Oregon Daily Journa/, the 
following morning, giving an account of 
the meeting, said: 

‘The crowd last night was as remarkable 
as the man who addressed them. It was a 
great perspiring throng that hung on every 
word of their leader, responsive to his 
every thought. The applause that greeted 
the great man of labor was renewed when 
he rose to speak It showed how working 
people place Gompers in the highest of high 
places. 









‘*The sentences of the labor leader when 
he began to speak were halting. Aroused 
by the fire of his own utterances, his voice 
lifted to a higher and more penetrating 
note; his utterance became rapid. Without 
complaint or thought of it the people lis- 
tened for two hours, not even trying to fan 
their heated faces.’’ 

The staid old Portland Oregonian, as well 
as the other newspapers, gave not only a 
fair account of the meeting and the address, 
but ‘‘boxed’’ a number of excerpts of the 
address. 

From Portland to San Francisco is re- 
corded in my last letter. In another I shall 
endeavor to continue my observations. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 





“Withdrawn and Apologized For.” 


N THE publication of certain libel- 
QO ous statements in the J/ichigan 
Tradesman, in its edition of Octo- 
ber 5, 1910, which are quoted in the sub- 
joined apology, President James Lynch, of 
the International Typographical Union, 
took up the matter with legal counsel, who 
brought suit in Grand Rapids against the 
‘Michigan Tradesman for $25,000 damages. 
The suit came to a conclusion satisfactory 
to President Lynch when, after paying the 
court costs, the editor of the Michigan 
Tradesman printed, as his leading editorial 
article, this apology in his edition of 
October 4, 1911: 


‘‘While the editor of the Wichigan Trades- 
man was in the preliminary stages of the 
attack of typhoid fever which so nearly 
ended his life’s journey, and when the dis- 
ease was proceeding to impair his mental 
and physical energy, his constant thought 
was still of this paper and its patrons, and 
he continued his labor upon its editorial 
pages until physical and mental distress 
and exhaustion compelled him to cease. 

‘‘During this time without moral, but 
perhaps legal, responsibility he produced 
an article in the issue of October 5, 1910, 
headed The Fruits of Unionism. This 
article, written under these circumstances, 
the Zradesman now considers one which 
would not have contained all the statements 
were it not for the editor’s illness, and is 
therefore withdrawn, so far as the following 
statements are concerned: 

‘‘Our position relative to union labor and 


union leaders is well known and remains 
unchanged, but we respectfully withdraw 
the editorial mentioned and retract specific- 
ally the following statements therein qgn 
tained, with apologies to James M. Lynth. 
President of the International Typographi 
cal Union: 

‘**When the men who conceived and car 
ried into execution the despicable crime at 
Los Angeles are finally apprehended it will 
be found that they received their inspiration 
from the office of James M. Lynch, Presi 
dent of the International Typographical 
Union, at Indianapolis.’ 

‘‘Withdrawn and apologized for. 

‘**Gompers and Lynch pretend to the 
newspapers that they abhor incendiarism and 
murder, but they preach it privately to thei: 
associates and laugh behind their sleeves 
over the manner in which they dupe 
Graham Taylor, Lyman Abbott, and othe: 
well-meaning men by pretending to be law 
abiding citizens, when they are constantl) 
plotting against the lives of men who refus 
to bow the knee to union bondage.’ 

‘‘Withdrawn and apologized for. 

‘‘Without compromising its position, 
maintained for years upon the subject of 
union labor and unionism, this paper does 
not intend to inflict personal injury upon 
any person without reference to whether 
the injured person is a union or non-union 
man, and it respectfully does so in the case 
of James M. Lynch and Samuel Gompers, 
who were the subjects of the editorial of 
October 5, 1910.’’ 
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Labor’s Critics. 






















































ANNIE C. MUIRHEAD in 7he Outlook 


“ BELIEVE in labor unious,’’ said the college president; 
But I think I could improve upon their rules. 
lf with what the masters chose to give, the members were content, 
If they handed the non-unionist his tools, 
And patted him like brothers where his backbone ought to be 
And said, pray take our job for what you'll get. 
For our rights are non conflicting in this country of the free, 
We're just as free to starve as you to sweat! 
If they strained their every nerve to turn out piecework by the heap 
Till the masters in alarm cut down the rates; 
If they welcomed in apprentices to do work on the cheap— 
Why then I think trade unions would be great! 
With these few and slight restrictions which are well and wisely meant, 
I approve of labor unions, said the college president, 


‘*I believe in labor unions,’’ said the bishop to his flock, 
Provided that they do not go too far; 
For the violence that boycotts and does injury to stock 
Is only fair in military war. 
Let nation threaten nation, if the last’s of smaller size, 
Let them righteously maraud and murder, too; 
But unionists should never let their angry passions rise, 
For that issuch a naughty thing to <o. 
They should strike in white kid gloves and patent leather dancing shoes, 
And take little mincing steps to gaiu their ens; 
If they’ll behave like gentlemen, of course, I'l] uot refuse 
To be among the staunchest of their friends. 
If there’s nothing in their actions that our Christian nerves will shock, 
‘‘l approve of labor unions,’’ said the bishop to his flock. 


’ 


‘*‘We believe in labor unions,’’ say the editors with tact, 
Provided they are always nice and good; 

For the workingman's an angel; like an angel he must act, 
And not like ordinary flesh and blood. 

Although his sick wife freeze, he must be silent as a clam, 
Strong words would never be polite. 

He must bear the worst injustice with the meekness of a lamb, 
So that he may be always in the right. 

If the widow’s mite be grabbed from her, she must not make a fuss, 
For that is hardly ladylike, you know! 

She must show an equanimity, such as you see in us, 
As cheerfully we bear our neighbor’s woe! 

If they never make mistakes, and will always take a hint, 
‘‘We approve of labor unions,’’ say the editors in print. 


If the president had logic, and the bishop had more sense, 
And the editor’s remarks were never trite, 
They might help to solve the problem as to how in self-defense 
The workers’ labor unions ought to fight; 
Still they are but fellow-mortals and no doubt they’ve done their best. 
I approve of college presidents, and bishops and the rest. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Down in Massachusetts the trade unions have been disgracing themselves 


ANOTHER again. This time it has been by brazenly endeavoring to 
DESPICABLE ~ take away from women workers the making of ‘‘cores’’ 
PIECE OF in foundries. These women, employed in some of the 
UNION biggest works of the State, are as a body newly arrived 
SELFISHNESS. 


immigrants. They have been perfectly content with their 
life and work, so their employers declare, having at home in southeastern 
Europe been accustomed to rough field labor and some of them perhaps to 
railroad section pick-and-shovel jobs, or to hodcarrying. They are illiterate, 
and therefore don’t waste daylight or lamplight reading. They are not in 
society, and spend no time gadding. They have sense enough to know that 
wearing too much clothing in the foundry heat is injurious to their health. 
Their standard of living, prescribed by their wages, enables them to work 
at about half the rates that American men want—and then again their low 
wages permit them to adapt themselves to a moderate standard of living. 
It works both ways. They only ask to be let alone at their honest toil. 

But the labor agitators are after them. Singularly, the Massachusetts 
press has taken sides with—the women? No; the agitators. All on account 
of Ameri: ua prejudice! The men who own and run American daily news- 
papers have been taught to believe some very foolish aud impractical 
things. They cherish the mawkish sentiment that women should not be 
hired to wrestle with heavy pieces of red-hot or molten metal, in the cos- 
tume which men have grown accustomed to for themselves, when working 
among men only. The Massachusetts newspaper folks also seem to think it 
possible that the foundry companies have taken on the immigrant women, 
not so much to give them work, as to make dividends fatter. At all events, 
this time the newspapers are with the trade unionists and are striving to 
take that blessed work away from those poor foreign women forever, to 
give it to husky men. Well; it’s most unfair, besides being an interference 
with human freedom—the foundry company directors aver. 

Why not ‘‘let well enough alone?’’ That was the cry when women in 
England half naked, worked on all fours in the mines, and seldom left them 
except to give birth to a child of whose paternity they themselves were in 
doubt, and to be returned to the clay from whence they came. 

In the early part of this century, whea the organized workers made the 
first attempt to secure relief or a remedy for this brutal condition of affairs, 
the same cry went up from the faddist, theorists, and effeminate men. Then, 
as now, even some of the dignitaries of the church held up their hands in 
holy horror, and denounced the attempt of the labor organizations to secure 
parliamentary relief, and declared that it was an attempt against the Divine 
Will to prevent these women from earning their bread. The conscience of 
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England’s lawmakers was aroused and quickened by the mighty protest 
of the toiling masses of that country, and the barbarous practice was 
abolished. 

In our own country, the attempt made years ago to save the women and 
children from the mines and mills and factories and workshops was met with 
the same hue and cry; and now we face the same protest, and from the same 
source, when we are attempting to save the children of the Southern States 
from the brutal greed and avarice of dividend maniacs, not only who are 
residing in the South, but particularly Northern and Eastern holders of 
securities in the Southern mills. The same crass ignorance and vile avarice 
prompted the Alabama Legislature less than ten years ago to repeal the 
law limiting the labor of children under twelve years of age to sixty hours 
a week. 

The strike of the textile workers of Danville in 1901 for the mainte- 
nance of the ten-hour-a-day law of Virginia was resisted by all the powers 
that could be brought against the men and women there, when, in the lan- 
guage of that departed statesman, ‘‘all the resources of civilization’ were 
brought into play, the finer art of slow and cruel starvation was used as the 
means of defeating those who stood for right and justice and for humanity. 

In Massachusetts today the degradation of womanhood at work goes 
on in the name of liberty. So long as that is a fact, the trade union agi- 
tators will have a mission— one that should meet the approval of every social 
institution that professes justice and right as its aims. 





In the last quarterly report of the Secretary of the Dock, Wharf, Riverside, 
and General Workers’ Union of Great Britain and Ireland 


TRADE 
UNIONS (Ben Tillett), among many other passages of general 
NEEDED interest to trade unionists is the following: 

EVERYWHERE. FUEL TRADE.—We have had several disturbances owing to the 


speeding up of the machinery and the increased size of the moulds and weights of 
briquettes. The general acceptance of the advances offered has had good effect through- 
out the trade, The Investigation Commission, formed at our persistent demands for 
proper precautions to be adopted for the works and the cleanliness of the men and 
working apparel, had the good effect of the Government recommending several altera- 
tionsin the direction of checking the growth of pitch-cancer. So many of our men have 
died, and in the greatest agony, that one would have thought the whole of the employ- 
ers would have made haste to agree with us as to the best means of preventing the 
wholesale loss of lifeand deaths in the foulest form, together with great physical tor- 
ture. But the fight has been madeand Brothers Wignall and Merrells have done real good 
service for the men in the whole of the fuel trade. I sincerely trust the men will do their 
level best to bring about the greatest cleanliness ani to insist on the regulations being 
carried out for the good of the whole of the trade. 

We want, asin America and Germany, to see our fellow-workers going home in 
clean clothes and leaving their soiled apparel at the works, there to be washed under 
the best conditions of sanitation, so that the man may leave his work as clean as he 
leaves his home to go to work. It will assist the wife, keep the home cleaner, and give 
a better chance for the man to maintain his good health. The men ought to see the 
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wisdom of this advice, for it was the fell purpose of the emplovers to defeat the end we 
had in view; some of the worst of the employers were only too well served by the weak- 
lings among our own ranks, intimidated by foremen and the threat of the loss of work. 
The best of highly paid counsel were employed to defeat us, but the truth is nearer 
justice than the law and we have been able to fight the employers and I hope make a 
win that will endure and will be appreciated by the men at the works. 


We print this excerpt as serving to show how the struggle is going 
on, and must be carried on, by the workers for their own protection, where- 
ever greed for dividends blunts the moral sense of employers. Take up any 
report of a trade union, or of social workers, or of government investigators, 
for any occupation, for any country, for any occasion, and somewhere in it 
you will find evidences of the necessity for the wage-workers to contend for 
working conditions befitting human beings. We do not know just what 
the fuel workers’ wage scale is in Great Britain, though it may be taken 
for granted that earnings on the average may be but little more than a 
dollar a day. The point we are now looking at is conditions. Observe: 
Speeding up, a task ever growing heavier, insanitary work-places, a high 
death rate, facilities lacking for cleaning up after work, opposition to union 
demands for improvement, intimidation by foremen, and lawyers hired to 
bedevil the union cause. Speak of ‘‘the burdens of the poor!’’ Here they 
are, before us, sufficient to rouse a spirit of opposition in the veriest sheep- 
like among human kind. 

‘‘Oh,’’ it may be said, ‘‘ but this is in England, and among men who do 
not stand high among skilled workers.’’ To which it is truly to be replied 
that in America, too, not only among the skilled wage: workers, but alsoamong 
the desk employes of large corporations, tendencies toward conditions detri- 
mental to the health and injurious to the self-respect of the workers must 
continually be guarded against and checked. Just as there are now seen in 
the big corporation offices evidences of a policy of progressively replacing 
men clerks by women, who work cheaper, there is also plentiful evidence 
of a neglect of the welfare of the workers unless it is made ciear that it pays 
to make some outlay to keep them in good health. Exceptions, of course. 
The grievances of the wage-workers—a class which includes those little- 
paid routine office workers who describe their wages as salaries—may be 
whined over until doomsday, to ears sympathetic or otherwise, among 
people who have no power to rectify them. But once they are taken up by 
the complainants to the managers or directors who can rectify them they 
may be listened to and duly considered, and they certainly will be if the 
complainants have a union behind them. 

The thanks that the Dockers’ General Secretary extends to the union 
agents who pleaded, managed, and fought for less unhealthy conditions in 
an industry to which is known such a disease as ‘‘pitch-cancer,’’ can be 
appreciated by every wage-worker who has had to expose himself to some 
occupational disease and has found relief only through the courage of 
fellow-unionists who stood out against foremen, superintendents, employers, 
and lawyers, and enforced the needed remedies. The labor world needs 
such spokesmen and officials. 
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Otis’ 7imes joined, in its way, in welcoming us to Los Angeles. It gave us, 
and our likes, a megaphonic editorial blast. It brought 
DEAD ARGU- out for the occasion the old-time crazy-mad employers’ 
oe argument against ‘‘the walking delegate’’—that rusty 
AUTHORITIES. ‘e2Pon of a past and gone age in the controversy between 
the two sides on the labor question. Hear Oracular Otis: 

Strikes are injurious to employers and disastrous to employes. They are profitable 
to the walking delegates only. These birds of prey live upon agitation and they hang 
upon it even ‘‘as birds in summer hang around a horse’s foot for the insects his tread 
disturbs.’’ When there is no difference between employer and employed with respect to 
the amount of wages and the hours of toil, then the labor leaders proceed to create dif- 
ferences with respect to the taking of apprentices, or the right of an employer to choose 
or discharge his workmen, or the right of the employe to work by the job, or to do 
more work in a day than the least skillful or most slothful workman. 

The wage-worker of average intelligence, abreast with the world’s 
events of the day, ever ready to give due consideration to the reasoning, or 
alleged reasoning, of even his opponents, could hardly feel it his duty to 
read and ponder these time-worn contentions of Otis’ twice. A glance at 
them would evoke somewhat of the sentiment of the up-to-date soldier when 
he looks on the weapons of war of two centuries ago—things that were 
effective when in use, but which now would merely insure the defeat of the 
side employing them in battle. Before the wage-worker of the world was 
awakened to his rights, his strength in organization, and his weakness in 
separation, the denouncing of ‘‘the walking delegate’’ by the powers over 
him, if it did not strike terror to his soul, at least gave him pause and put 
him on the defensive. 

But the wage-workers all over the civilized earth are today awakened or 
awakening. They know that the trade union question, that the strike ques- 
tion, is not a mere matter of mischief-making by ‘‘the walking delegates’’ 
or any other set of selfish agitators—or even by any one set of selfish 
capitalists. 

On reading Otis’ diatribe against ‘‘the walking delegate’’ as ‘‘a bird of 
prey,’’ the average news-reading wage-worker would naturally find himself 
asking such questions as these: Do the great national and international strikes 
of the present year signify no more at bottom than the work of a small per- 
centage of selfish agitators? How as to the sudden, unexpected, and fre- 
quent strikes of the unorganized, usually characterized by the worst features 
possible to a labor disturbance? Both in America and in Europe the revolt 
of labor against its lot—too often that of want and self-denial in the midst 
of plenty and the extravagance of the heartless—has plainly reached a stage 
beyond any that could be made possible through the evil teachings of a few 
social ‘‘birds of prey.’’ Look at the recent impressive manifestations of dis- 
contented labor in various countries. In England, the Labor Department of 
the Board of Trade reports that August saw on strike 148,000 railway 
workers, 78,000 dock laborers and associated wage-earners, 35,000 dock 
workers, seamen, etc., as well as thousands of others. Ireland has since 
experienced its general railway strike. France and Germany saw unprece- 
dented anti-war meetings of the organized workmen, or promoted 
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principally by them. Austria saw enormous working-class demonstrations 
against the increased cost of living, more than 150,000 persons participat- 
ing in them in Vienna alone. The same cause brought about what was only 
short of an insurrection in several provinces of Northern France. The revolt in 
Spain was a working-class movement; soalso the movement in Portugal re- 
sulting in the wage-workers obtaining the right of association; so also that in 
Mexico in which the street-car employes won. Here, in the United States, we 
have seen, in thelast few months, dressmakers, tailors, and garment workers 
strike by the thousands, and railway men going out by the tens of 
thousands. 

In all this, ‘‘the walking delegate’ argument is obviously insufficient, an- 
tiquated. Never true, it is now scorned by the poorest grade of wage-earner. 
In fact, the whole list of points in the special pleading of the Otis tribe of 
union haters against the present tendencies of labor has been revised and 
cut by the hand of Time. The working people are today doing their own 
thinking. They can not be reached by being preached at by men who revile 
their chosen leaders, ignore the just causes for a labor movement, stand pat 
on outworn economic doctrines, employ every means to break down the 
trade union, and seek to defend alike the injustices that result in a high 
cost of living and the practices of employers tending to reduce wages and 
make worse the conditions under which the wage-earners labor. 

That the Zimes ‘‘blast’’ against us and against our fellow-walking 
delegates was abortive is made plain by the fact that the mass-meeting 
which we addressed in the great Los Angeles Shriners’ Auditorium was 
crowded by more than 7,000 persons, than whom no audience was more 
interested and enthusiastic among all that we addressed in the West, the 
enthusiasm keeping up during and after our two-hours’ address. Despite 
Otis- Times’ bitter hostility to, and abuse of, labor, an increase of nearly 
8,000 was enrolled in the trade union membership of Los Angeles within 
the past year. And the best of it all is the fact that it is the same story all 
over America. 





In the last issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we published a brief 
DELEGATE outline of the work of the International Secretariat, which 
DUNCAN'S convened at Budapest in August. It was taken from the 
SPLENDID best information then obtainable. Necessarily under the 
WORK AT circumstances the account could not contain any element 
BUDAPEST. ; : . 

of the practical or human interest side of the great gather- 
ing or the details of the active participation in the debates of the American 
Federation of Labor delegate, First Vice-President James Duncan. From 
various sources we have received letters and other communications throwing 
some side light on the several features of the gathering of representatives of 
the international labor movement, two of which are notably interesting at 
this time; one, the declaration for international peace and brotherhood; the 
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other, giving an account of the attempt of the so-called I. W. W. to obtain 
representation in the International Secretariat. 

From Messrs. Legien, Sassenbach, and Baumeister, of Germany; Jasai, 
of Hungary, and others have come words of good will for the American 
labor movement and its men and great admiration for the American 
Federation of Labor delegate, ‘‘Jim Duncan.’’ 

Delegate Duncan sent us the following brief, but interesting, item: 


‘In the maze of languages it was, indeed, surprising to a stranger to witness the 
touch of brotherhood which makes all union men kin. The only discord in the inter- 
national gathering was sounded by the delegates from France, who not only could not 
agree with the Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, etc., but made much contention against 
the American Federation of Labor unless in the first place the latter would make terms 
with the I. W. W. (so called). 

‘* The latter outfit were represented by a man named Foster, who did everything 
conceivable, as well as inconceivable, to keep me from being seated. He even made a scene 
in which force and language too vile to repeat prevailed. Under such circumstances he 
gave a better demonstration of the nature and purposes of the alleged organization he 
fittingly represented than any lengthy argument I could use, and his acts were so 
construed by nearly all the delegates. 

“The fight of the conference, however, took place on a motion formally made ‘to 
not accept or approve of the application of the I. W. W., for representation.’ The 
whole of the first day, into one hour beyond the usual time of adjournment, was 
occupied with the two phases of the contention by the aforesaid misguided and vulgar 
I, W. W. man. The vote was then taken, all delegates voting in the affirmative except- 
ing the French delegates, who fought right through for Foster et al. It is needless to 
say that I gave the subject heroic treatment, and my speech;I am informed, was ably 
translated and it certainly seemed to be appreciated other than by the French delegates. 
I was informed they had instructions from their convention to fight and vote for the 
I. W. W. Foster had been in Paris for a considerable time; then went to Berlin, cam- 
paigning of course in both places, and as the few men who insist on calling themselves 
the I. W. W. had previously declared for the French methods—the general strike 
instead of a defense fund, etc.—it is not difficult to see how the Frenchmen got roped 
into a veritable rope of sand in deciding to champion the recognition of nomads in 
question. I mayadd that I was successful at Budapest in everything assigned to or 
undertaken by me.’’ 


During the first day’s proceedings, and while Mr. Duncan had the floor 
defending the position of the American Federation of Labor, Delegate W. 
A. Appleton, of England, wrote several notes and comments, which he 
sent us: 

Jim Duncan is pulverizing the I. W. W. people. 

Just now Jim is going better than ever. He has proved to the hilt the charge of 
scabbing against the I. W. W., and he keeps giving the representative a selection of 
pins to siton. When he comes back the American Federation of Labor ought to give 
him a special medal for his really magnificent defence of the constitution and work of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

He is now dealing effectively with the alleged refusal of the American Federation 
of Labor to accept Socialists, foreigners, and the unskilled. 

Good luck to all the friends of the American Federation of Labor. 

Delegate Duncan has returned to the United States brimful of informa- 
tion obtained first-hand, and we feel sure that America’s workers will be 
greatly benefited by the report which he will submit to the Atlanta Federa- 


tion convention. 
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That bank clerks do not receive a lion’s share of the revenues which permit 
bank managers to build sky-scraper buildings for their 
business in the heart of the financial districts and pala- 
tial mansions for themselves in the choice spots of the 
most fashionable residential quarters, has for some years been something 
more than a public secret. The prosperous personal appearance of the natty 
bank clerk, and his air of owning more wealth than he handles in bills, 
have really little relation to his salary. Such features of his equipment are 
for show, are a mere part of dressing up the bank for its glittering mission 
of taking care of other people’s money. The clerk himself might wish 
rather to wear common-sense three-fifty shoes, instead of his stylish twist-sole 
‘‘Londons’’ at six to ten dollars, and might likewise, if he dared, cut down the 
outlay for his necktie from a dollar to twenty-five cents. Also, far, far down 
and away back in the depths of his innermost heart, he may possibly have 
a longing for a sort of a trade union—a really respectable organization, you 
know, something not too masculine and muscular: looking on parade—that 
might on occasions send committeemen (no, no; not walking delegates!) to 
present respectfully to the board of directors a humble petition for a less 
one-sided contract than that which at present holds the clerk to his position 
(no, not job!). 

This state of things, inclusive of the glimmering sense of his rights 
which the clerk might like to venture to develop in his bosom, 
secretly and safely, was more than hinted at by United States District 
Attorney Henry A. Wise, speaking in New York a few weeks ago before 
an audience made up almost entirely of banx employes. After telling that 
not one of those bank clerks or tellers who went on the stand to testify 
what they knew in the celebrated Charles W. Morse case had since found 
employment in any bank in New York, Mr. Wise suggested ‘‘that a league 
be formed whose members, in union fashion, would strike whenever a 
fellow-employe lost his place for refusing to share, by however little, in the 
commission of any act in contravention of the banking laws.”’ 

What! the word ‘‘union’’ mentioned, with a hint of commendation, in 
such circles! What are we coming to? 

Mr. Wise further said that when by experience he had come to learn 
how much knowledge of finance and commercial law the bank clerks were 
expected to acquire, he was led to wonder how much they were paid, and 
whether or not they didn’t feel like saying, with Andrew Jackson’s servant, 
when replying to his master’s criticism: ‘‘Egad, do you expect all the virtues 
for $13 a month?’’ This anecdote, the newspaper reports said, was received 
with the ‘‘greatest delight.’’ Ah! how many vain yearnings, bitter but 
unexpressed thoughts, desperate but unavowed wishes for a something like 
the trade union—but nicer—were betrayed in that manifestation of delight? 

The New York papers took up for head-line publicity these two points 
of Mr. Wise’s address—the blacklisting of the Morse witnesses and the 
poor pav of the bank employes. Going beyond the expected indignant 
denials of certain banking magnates, the reporters found sufficient evidence, 
mostly in interviews with the blacklisted men, that none of the Morse em- 
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ployes who had found themselves outside their cashiers’ or tellers’ windows 
after the trial ever found themselves behind those of any bank again. As 
to the question of salaries—well, the figures given for these might reason 

ably cause mechanics on union wages to pity the lot of the poor bank clerk. 
The sums given for New York were so low that the press inquiry was 
extended to Chicago, which prides itself on a high salary scale. ‘‘In bank- 
ing circles in Chicago,’’ says one newspaper dispatch, ‘‘all agree that the 
salaries here are better than those in New York City.’’ And what are they 
in Chicago? The dispatch said: ‘‘Local bankers say that the average 
Chicago bank clerk can get more than $1,000 a year if he is experienced.’’ 
In addition, as was to be expected, the bankers ‘‘flashed out bluffs’’ regard- 
ing the two-thousand, twenty-five hundred and three-thousand dollar 
salaries they pay tellers and cashiers—sometimes. But we all know how 
prone the employer is to quote the big items of his pay-list and ignore the 
small ones, and not to take pains to get at the exact average, with his own 
princely salary omitted. 

More social elements are in the masses affected by economic discontent 
than are usually recognized by the college professors. Besides the big mass 
who for want of a better term have been called productive wage-workers, 
there has all along been accepted, as a part of the self-uplifting brother- 
hood, the intellectual workers. But here is a third element, togged out to 
harmonize with the plate-glass and mahogany fittings of their cages, in their 
souls grouchy over their fate, with their manliness almost extin- 
guished, too high for the trade union and too low for the Wall street game— 
victims of the effeminating and enfeebling circumstances of a light and 
genteel indoor occupation. What are they to be called? What’s to be done 
for them? Where, in the social scheme, and the ‘‘coming revolution,’’ do 
they belong? As salaried persons, they would scorn to be mixed up with 
wage-working laborers. As mere counters of bits of paper, or attendants of 
automatic adding machines, they obviously can not be included as among 
the ‘‘intellectuals.’’ What can be done for them? And by whom? 





The Dockers’ Record (London) says of the great transport workers’ strike 
in July: 


ECHOES OF THE cme ' 
Within a few days of the commencement of the dispute a 


TRANSPORT : h ; : 
WORKERS’ strike committee was formed under the auspices of the National 
VICTORY. Transport Workers’ Federation, and all the unions concerned, 


of which there were nine, worked together with perfect harmony. 
Never before has such solidarity been attained. Never before has such a vast body of 
men been banded together for a common object. Never before has a trade dispute been 
conducted so scientifically. The effectiveness of the strike on a large scale has been 
demonstrated and a lesson taught to the trade union world that will no doubt be appre- 
ciated in future movements. The men won and won well. Substantial increases. were 
obtained for all sections. 

The recognition is general that the transport workers’ strike of the 
summer of 1911 has taught the workingmen of the world a truth never to 
be forgotten. It is that with the right spirit, fair preparation, and a com- 
mon cause, a hundred thousand men may be depended on to stick together 
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in a strike, just as well as a few dozen. The day for strikes by a corporal’s 
guard in any of the big industries is passing away. The grievances of the 
few will be attended to by representatives qualified through the solidarity 
of the many. Sufficient of the entire working force in any given industry 
will stand together to protect the rights of even a single member, once it is 
evident that if the rights of one may be overridden with impunity the rights 
of all are endangered. 

The British strikes have been of intense interest to the working-class 
in America. In turn, what American trade unionists have been saying 
about the conduct and significance of this epochal uprising has been appre- 
ciated by the British trade unionists. Among the letters coming to us from 
their leaders on the subject is one from an official who was in the thick of 
the fray. In congratulating us upon the article in the September AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, he says he saw none in any British publication that better 
described the strategic features of the struggle or displayed a better under- 
standing of the methods employed in its promotion. To which we have 
to respond that the American Federation of Labor endeavors to keep up 
with the world movement of the wage-workers in all its phases. 





Here's a noteworthy psychological phenomenon. A business man sets out 
to buy products from a second business man. He haggles 


HOSTILE with him over price and quality, comes to terms with him, 
bad buys what he wants, and then h d dinner with hi 
BUSINESS.” DPUys what he wants, and then has a good dinner with him, 


the two conversing amicably. But, the products not being 
finished for his market, being in fact only the raw materials for his manu- 
factory, the buyer next has recourse to a third business man; who, also, has 
something for sale. The something is locked up in the third man’s skill for 
moving things; that is, in his physical and mental powers. In other words, 
the development of his faculties as a worker represents at any given stage 
of his life a combination of personal activities, a concrete potentiality for 
output, resultant on his growth in mind and body. But does Business Man 
No. 1 asa matter of course sit down amicably on terms of equality with 
Business Man No. 3, and bargain and agree on terms, and wind up the trans- 
action with a convivial dinner? 

If he does not, why not? Why should he not? Wherefore any differ- 
ence in approaching the two transactions? The answer is, it is all a matter 
of a psychology. 

Put aside the traditions of property vs. labor, the advantages of one 
who has wealth over one who has little or nothing, the power of rich em- 
ployer to dictate to poor employe, and you introduce a new psychology into 
this situation as between No. 1 and No. 3. The moment that, in any occu- 
pation, the No. 3s put themselves perforce into the category of the No. 2s, 
the No. 1s undergo a moral, spiritual, and withal practical change. The 
No. 1s are then able to see that the No. 3s are in business as well as 
themselves. 

Given, a very wealthy and independent No. 1 who must have the 
business co-operation of a self-reliant and equally independent No. 3—or 
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organization of No. 3s—and the psychological transformation is effected in 
him instantaneously by the circumstance mus¢. The order of business 
becomes immediately one of free and fair bargain, of equality in negotiation, 
with a common desire for agreement, usually followed by success in com- 
ing to terms, and then perhaps follows dinner, with a better under- 
standing. 

Upon finding No. 3 as independent as No. 2, it could never occur to 
No. 1 that he could charge No. 3 of ‘‘hostility to my business’’ for plainly 
stating what value No. 3 puts on his own possessions (his labor power), 
what time per day he would consent to devote in delivering them, and what 
protection to his health and what insurance as to safety must be guaranteed 
him. These points would come up, as between gentlemen, as a matter of 
course. 

Thus it is seen that a true and profound aim of trade unionism is the 
conversion of the employer from the superstition that the jurisdiction of 
his business extends over into and envelops the proper personal business of 
the employe. As a fact, it did so pass over for many a long year, but never 
justly. It did so when No. 3} was slave and No. 1 was owner, when No. 3 
was serf and No. 1 was master, and when No. 3 was a non-unionist and 
No. 1 said: ‘‘Come! Go! Work twelve hours a day, seven days a week! 
Moreover, you'll take what wages / think you are worth!’’ 

The human mind is prone to shut itself up in the dark depths of self- 
ishness. Light usually comes to it only when forced in through the trials 
of necessity. So long as the No. 1s of this world had things their own way 
they thought that they themselves were rightfully the only wielders of 
power as owners of ‘‘the whole business.’’ They grow out of this unreason 
nowadays just as the No. 3s gain a counter-force to theirs and a sense of 
proprietorship in what truly is their own share of the business—their labor, 
their bodies, their will, their right to bargain. 

Illustrations of this truth are frequently seen when a union wins in a 
contest with an employer who has been mistaken on this point of his prop- 
erty—his investment and his own labor—being the whole business. He is 
usually glad when the trouble is over to resume his part of the business— 
after the employes have decided to resume their part. He then knows that 
in the business of buying and selling labor there are two sides, concerning 
two sets of business men. He may even remember that before the late 
unpleasantness he had been guilty of hostility to his employes’ business. 
They were obliged to teach him the difference between what was his and 
what was theirs. 





The article, ‘‘Freedom of Contract a Fiction,’’ which we republish from 
the Outlook, serves a good purpose in pointing out the great proportion of 
cases in the employment of labor in which freedom to make a fair bargain 
is beyond the reach of the laborers. It does not follow, however, that with 
all classes of wage workers freedom of contract is a fiction. The trade 
unions, when recognized in trade agreements by employers, bring equality 
in forming contracts into the region of hard fact. 
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Huszadik Szdézad is a well printed bi-monthly magazine published at 
wens ass Budapest as the organ of the advanced economists of Hun- 
THE WORLD &2'Y- Several months ago one of its editors sent to a num- 
IS KIN. ber of American men prominent in literary, professional, 
and labor circles inquiries as to the truth of assertions, 
made in Hungary by speakers fer the reactionary parties, that public 
opinion in America was veering away from the support of manhood 
suffrage. We as well as all the Americans addressed, wrote to assure our 
correspondent, and all interested, that there was no ground for such asser- 
tions. In return we have received the following: 
BUDAPEST, September 28, 1911. 

DEAR SIR: Inclosed we send you a copy of our review with your answer to our 
circular letter. We are sure these answers convinced public opinion in Hungary 
that there is no disposition at all in America for the restriction of universal suffrage, the 
most fundamentally democratic institution. We are especially obliged to all those gen- 
tlemen who were kind enough to help us from America in our struggle against privilege 
by giving us their encouragement, They may safely feel that they rendered a real service 
to democracy generally, and they gave a special lesson in democracy to public opinion 
in Hungary. Yours gratefully, Dr. O. JASz1. 

Huszadik Szézad prints in full all the letters its editor received from 
Americans on the subject. It is a source of satisfaction that Americans can 
effectively take part in a controversy going on in Hungary. The incident 
testifies to the fact that the whole world is becoming a republic, destined to 
see identical political questions continually up for discussion until all are 
finally settled. Hungary’s masses are feeling their way to democracy. 
America’s masses are called upon by events to develop and defend democ- 
racy. In the struggle, help can go from the organized workers of one 
country to the toilers and all lovers of liberty in another. 





‘‘The committee,’’ consisting of the attorneys who first prosecuted the 
contempt proceedings against Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison, appointed 
by Justice Wright, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, have 
pressed formal charges against these defendants, alleging criminal contempt 
of court. ‘‘The committee’’ asked Justice Wright to appoint a commissioner 
to take testimony. Counsel for the defendants moved for the dismissal of 
the case upon various grounds, and in the event of that motion being over- 
ruled opposed the proposition to have testimony taken by an examiner, but 
instead that it be taken in open court, where the defendants may be con- 
fronted with their accusers and where the taking of testimony may be pro- 
ceeded with under the ordinary rules governing such cases. Argument 
upon these motions will occur before the District Supreme Court October 20. 





’ 


The American Federation of Labor ‘‘ News Letter,’’ it is evident, is 
looked for with interest by journalists throughout the country. More or less 
of its contents is reproduced in hundreds of newspapers. 
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John Mitchell on Live Trade Union Topics. 


Extracts From a Series of Articles by One of the Vice-Presidents, 
American Federation of Labor, Now Running 
in a Newspaper Syndicate. 


AT AN AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR CONVENTION. 


The visitor who sits in the gallery of the conven- 

tion hall, watching the proceedings, soon absorbs 
: volume of facts that corrects false impressions 
held by many persons among the general public 
who might through inquiry easily know better. 
Day by day the sessions are public, yet the idea 
that they are secret still lingers in the minds of 
some readers of daily papers who need only the 
word ‘‘labor’’ in a heading to make them skip on 
to the next column. The reference to dues and 
issessments by the speakers gives proof that the 
number of members in the unions 1s reckoned by 
book accounts representing dollars and cents paid 
in, and not simply by the number of- people who 
may say, ‘I am a trade unionist,’’ as one would 
say, “Iam a Democrat.’’ It costs hard cash tobe 
a union member, while to be an enthusiastic shouter 
for a political party nothing more is needed than 
patriotism. 
' The one fact commented upon in the gallery is 
usually the absence of speechifying on the floor. 
Elocution, spell-binding, impassioned appeals to 
responsive emotionalism—there is little of all that. 
The big convention as a machine moves somewhat 
slowly. Every man can have a hearing if he gets 
down to business. In fact, the directness, simplic- 
ity, and relevancy of the points commonly made 
by men taking the floor is a disappointment both 
to observers who have looked for “‘the talking for 
one’s constituents’? so much heard in legislative 
halls and to sentimentalists who yearn for burning 
words from inspired missionaries proclaiming a 
paradise on earth soon to come through the magic 
of a universal panacea. 

The man in the gallery hears officers’ annual 
reports read, motions made and referred to com- 
mittees, and then committee reports on these mo- 
tions debated. Of course, there are now and then 
brought up on the platform, especially during the 
early days, prominent men and women who have 
something to say. If any of these froth, they dis- 
cover their error. The delegates are cordial, but 
being mostly ‘‘old stagers’’ themselves, they know 
substance from slather. The fraternal delegates— 
trade unionists from Great Britain and Canada, 
clergymen representing various denominations, 
farmers from the national agricultural organiza- 
tions, women from the international leagues—are 
heard with special attention. What each of them 
has to say marks off the advance made for trade 
unionism in some direction in American society or 
in some other part of the world. All attempts to 
commit the Federation to partisan politics the 
delegates watch narrowly. It dawns upon the 





spectator at length that among the delegates a 
sufficient number have had experience with all the 
social movements that have had their day, or are 
now affecting the public, to prevent trade unionism 
leaving its own track and switching off on other 
roads. The spectator also perceives that the trade 
union principles and policies of this country are 
pretty well settled. There is not very much prob- 
ability of sudden change in them soon. The faith 
of the deleyates is seen to be in the movement it- 
self and asa whole. They are not awaiting the sky- 
rocket rise and marvelous achievements of a 
Napoleonic leader with a new sociological inven 
tion to work wonders for the wage earners. They 
are here in a practical turn of mind, patiently en- 
gaged in a piete of business. Have they sentiment? 
Aye, in its place. Hope? Certainly, to its definite 
limits. Idealism? Truly, as toned down to experi- 
ence. But emotional inspirations to action are 
rarely worked up on the convention floor, An as- 
sumption that governs the speakers is that their 
fellow-delegates have all passed through the 
primary stages of ‘‘conviction,” ‘‘conversion,’’ 
‘change of heart from sin,’’ and ‘‘determination 
to live up to bounden duty.’’ Therefore the argu- 
ments are mostly musterings of facts germane to 
the pending question. Now and again, naturally, 
a misplaced reformer declares his radicalism, or a 
fresh recruit displays his awkwardness in the 
drill, or a brashy youth talks as wildly as a one- 
term member of a legislature, but toward the per 
formances of these irregulars the attitude of the 
convention is that of the giant to the child. There 
may be a wave of amused laughter, and the inci 
dent is over. 


IMMIGRATION. 


At the present time the incoming millions from 
Europe do not by any means enter at once into the 
various levels of the American industries and pro- 
fessions. Their America is our labor market, in 
fact almost invariably our unskilled labor market 
They do not start in buying a business, taking up 
a farm, or selecting a location where they may 
practice as lawyer, doctor, minister, or writer. 
From the newly-arrived immigrants, therefore, 
the managers of affairs, the leaders in commercial 
life, the politicians and lawmakers, the editorial 
fraternity, the landowners, ali are in no immediate 
danger of competition. Hence these classes but 
remotely feel any of the effects of immigration other 
than such as are apparently beneficial to them- 
selves through the cheapness of labor and the 
submissiveness of the laborers. It is otherwise with 
the wage-worker. The sole avenue of entrance to 
America for perhaps 99 per cent of the immigrants 
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being through the unskilled labor market, this to 
wage-earners is the fact of all facts relative to im- 
migration. This truth sets aside as irrelevant and 
misleading the mere statistician’s consideration 
that in proportion to population a million and a 
quarter of immigrants in 1910 is less than the 
427,000 of 1854. Sixty years ago, fifty, forty—yes, 
thirty—years ago the main volume of immigration 
poured westward. In that direction lay the open 
land—opportunity. Moreover, only once in the 
succeeding twenty years was the tide of 1854 
equalled. At one time it fell to one-sixth of that 
year, and usually it was less than one half. But 
for nearly a decade now the gross arrivals yearly 
have averaged a million. b 

The wage-workers of America know full well 
that ‘“‘opportunity’’ in the old sense of the public 
lands no longer exists in this country. They know 
that the immigrants now coming are not on arrival 
so fully qualified to be Americans, to be independ- 
ent wage-earners, to be soon candidates for every 
walk of our national life, as were the immigrants 
generally even so late as twenty years ago. They 
are less qualified through their org « their 
speaking languages not akin to English, their un- 
development in the skilled trades, their traditions 
of dependence upon masters and paternal institu- 
tions, through even their methods of work. They 
must begin building themselves up as citizens with 
little more foundation than their bodily strength. 
If the true definition of ‘tan American” is ‘‘one 
who is the product of American institutions,’’ our 
old-time immigrants were generally familiar in 
their home countries with a goodly part of those 
institutions, especially their spirit, while the pres- 
ent-day immigrants have usually toward them 
merely the position of untaught children handi- 
capped by the temporary deafness and dumbness of 
not understanding the English language. . . . 

The delegates of the occupations most closely 
interested can with truth tell the inquirer that, 
simply through the inability of the helpless, igno- 
rant, newly-arrived immigrants, our laws protective 
of life and health are frequently a dead letter, in 
mine or manufactory, among the transport work- 
ers or the building trades men. Upon the labor 
unions fall mainly the burden of enforcing pro- 
tective enactments, a fact true in Europe as well as 
in this country. Where the unions are weak, the 
mere maintenance of their scale of wages requiring 
most of their energies, these laws are often neg- 
lected, and where no unions exist they pass to 
nothingness. It is a certainty that where factory 
girls are burned to death by the score or the lives 
of miners are lost by the hundreds, the question 
may be asked: Why were they not duly protected 
by the existing laws? And the answer is quite sure 
to be: Because the union was not strong enough to 
cope with a law-breaking employer. Where there 
are no unions, vigilant and systematic defense of 
the workers is well-nigh atanend. . . . 

If an examination be made of one occupation 
after another in New York, it will be found that in 
all those which, like baking and garment making, 
may be followed in this country by persons not 
speaking English, the immediate cause of dire 
poverty is unemployment. This simply means that 
the arriving immigrants are not needed in the 
labor market, except to be used by employers in 
enforced competition with the wage-earners 
already here. 


While the movement of the new immigrant an 


his quickly assimilated children upward in the 


hierarchy of occupations is thus proceeding apace 
his spread in masses over the area of the countr 
in the last few years has been marvelous. A recen 
study in labor circles of this phase of the immigre 
tion problem has brought before the public th 
— of a network of variously named agencie 

aving in view finding work for immigrants an: 
assisting them to any point in the United State 
where it is to be had. No similar aid exists fo 
American workmen, The headquarters of thes: 
agencies invariably connect with points close t: 
the landing place of the immigrants in New York 
Blind indeed must be the investigator on this sul 
ject who can not or will not see the power of th: 
steamship lines behind the work being carried o1 
so extensively by some of these agencies to tak: 
care of the arriving immigrants. 





COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS. 
The foremost national economic issue that bear 


directly on the labor market, as we have seen i: 
our last article, isimmigration. However, the mos 


urgent practical measure to provide by legislation 


for the protection of wage-earners against the wan‘ 
and suffering resulting from misfortunes to whic] 
they are peculiarly liable, is ‘‘compensation.”’ 

In this one word compensation are comprise: 
the possible methods not only of compensating 
wage: workers or their families in case of industria 
accidents but of preventing such accidents. Wher: 
compensation has been established, preventio 
has followed. Also, wherever enforced, the tw: 
measures together have brought about a marke: 
decrease in the fatalities and other casualties pro 
portionate to the number of persons at work. 

Statistical statements as to the industrial acci 
dents occurring in America seem incredible to th« 
casual reader who glances at the subject su, erfi 
cially. Significance of the extent or the socia 
import of the facts behind their tabular present 
ment usually fails to settle itself clearly in such : 
person’s mind. He has never stopped mentally t 
digest the proportions or the relations of the facts 
or the suggested conditions or implied conse 
quences embodied in the figures. . . . 

But let us look for a moment at this deplorable 
matter of death and maiming in our industries in 
a light apart from its every day presentation i: 
unmethodical print, as most of us see it. Let u: 
suppose that in the course of the last twelve 
months, by a marvelous mastery of certain force 
of nature through new mechanical devices, indus 
trial production has received a tenfold stimulus 
Imagine, then, how the world would stand aghast 
if tomorrow morning the daily papers were to be 
taken up, as they would be to the extent of page: 
and pages, with an account of a frightful acciden 
in New York City, by which more than 2,00( 
workingmen had lost their lives and more tha: 
20,000 had been badly injured—the occurrenc 
due to the concentration of large forces operatin; 
the newly invented machinery, to its enormou 
power, and to the absence of protection to the 
workers against its complicated parts. The calam 
ity would, indeed, ‘stagger humanity.’’ For ; 
month, at least, harrowing particulars—as to th: 
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causes of the accident, its social effects, the expe- 
riences of the wounded, the sad plight of the fam- 
ilies of the killed—would in word and picture 
continue to pack the columns of the press. But, 
imagine now the intense horror, the woe, the con- 
sternation throughout the country, and indeed all 
countries, if at the end of a month Chicago 
were to become the scene of a similar dis- 
aster, in which the loss in killed and 
wounded should equal that accompanying the acci- 
dent in New York. Then, if in another month San 
Francisco were to telegraph the news of a like ca- 
tastrophe in that city—what would all civilized 
mankind begin saying? Would intelligent men any 
longer tolerate calling such an occurrence an ‘‘acci- 
dent?” And if the horrid thing went on, now in one 
city and now in another, monthly for a year, would 
not the universal cry go up, ‘‘Stopthis slaughter by 
any means possible, however costly to society!” 
E-verywhere, in every church, club, business asso- 
ciation, chamber of commerce, in every assemblage 
of men and women for any social purpose, this 
recurrent destruction of men by the thousands, each 
event resembling in its bloodiness the most sicken- 
ing battle-fields of history, would be denounced as 
a national infamy. Should any hypocrite refer to 
these frightful occurrences as ‘‘acts of God,’’ he 
would be denounced as blasphemous, Should an 
apologist refer to them as ‘‘the natural price of our 
industrial pre-eminence,’’ he would betold indig- 
nantly that life must be held sacred though indus- 
try should perish. Should it be clearly shown that 
the origin of much of the slaughter lay in 
causes for the most part easily removable—that 
in fact they had been actually done away with 
largely by other nations—sentiments of patriot- 
ism would promptly reinforce the instincts of 
humanity in our people. Every legislative body, 
every court, every public man speedily would be 
constrained to lend a hand in the reforms neces- 
sary to cut down to a minimum the risks in this 
respect to human life. No doubt, too, the call 
would be general to alleviate, through appro- 
priate methods of insurance, the suffering conse- 
quent upon whatever casualties, in spite of the 
best of human care, should thenceforth occur in 
our industries. 

Now, what part does imagination play in this 
nightmare of a picture? It has merely focussed the 
actually distributed elements of time and place. 
Instead of the wonderful devices of the new me- 
chanics having been suddenly applied within a 
year, they have been the gradual growth of a 
century. Instead of one concentrated mass accident 
a month in a particular city, thousands of separate 
.ccidents occur in the course of every month all 
over the United States. What is more, the real 
number of killings and serious injuries out- 
number by far the two thousand and the twenty- 
thousand that we have set down for our imaginary 

uthly total. . 

Some comparisons may be drawn to show how the 
United States has stood still, or worse, in dealing 
with this national problem. For the twenty.one 
years 1888-1908, the proportion of railway em- 
yes killed outright in this country remained 
rly constant at about a quarter of 1 per cent. 
h year. The proportion of injuries, however, 
reased. With the expansion of the industry the 
mber should have about doubled. As a fact it 
drupled. For British railway employes, fatalities 
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per 1,000 annually average seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent; for American, 2.41 per cent. For miners we 
have: Europe 1.45; United States 3.60—in other 
words, for each 10,000 miners employed, Europe 
has 14 to 15 killed every year; the United States 
36. In all the industries together, the proportion 
killed bere is three times the number for any 
other country. . 

Compensation undeniably is followed by preven- 
tion. It is unnecessary to restate here in any detail 
the experiences on this point of Germany and 
Great Britain. They may be summed up in the 
words of Dr. Hoffman, who, pleading that ‘‘a 
most earnest effort should be made to profit by the 
industrial methods of European countri¢s,’’ says 
that ‘‘it should not be impossible to save at least 
one-third and perhaps one-half (of our total mor- 
tality), by intelligent and rational methods of 
factory inspection, legislation and control.’’ He 
further states that the non-fatal accidents, which 
he computes as numbering in all two millions 
annually, ‘‘not only involve a vast amount of 
human suffering and sorrow, but materially curtail 
the normal longevity among those exposed to the 
often needless risk of industrial casualties.””. . . 

Our wage-earners in general hold that industry 
should bear the burden of the pecuniary loss sus- 
tained by workmen through industrial accidents. 
Associated with many men of altruistic character 
who are not wage-workers, representative labor 
men are discussing the subject, their expectation 
being that finally a law, or a set of laws, will be 
evolved which will constitutionally afford to the 
victims of industrial accidents, or in case of death 
their dependent survivors, if not automatic com- 
pensation without cost, a system of insurance 
yielding all the benefits of such compensation and 
adding nothing to the burdens of the wage-earners. 
Every good citizen would naturally desire to see the 
United States removed from the unenvi«ble posi- 
tion it holds among the nations in this respect 
today. The task ought not to be beyond American 
ingenuity and statesmanship. 





“EFFICIENCY.” 


‘“*Efficiency,’’ within the Jast year or two, has 
had ‘‘its day in court.’’ Rather, it has been made 
one of those sensational topics which from time to 
time get a hearing in that big forum of the Ameri- 
can press to which, while the discussion is novel, 
are admitted pleaders pro and con. Whether the 
live subject in the public eye relates to politics, 
economics, ethics, or mechanics, the spectators 
(the great public), take up with it awhile, permit 
the orators to have their say on it, and then turn 
their attention to the next ‘‘film.’’ However, with 
respect to any one of the causes thus brought for- 
ward, there is usually a part of the great mass 
directly interested. This, a group of itself, con- 
tinues to study its particular subject after the first 
flurry over it, and, subdividing in the debate, sets 
to work the one section to promote and the other 
to defeat an advance of the disputed idea. Finally, 
society adopts the idea or its principle, in part or 
as a whole, in accordance with what in it is sound 
and useful, or else, persisting in looking upon it as 
a dead issue, or a past fashion, stands impervious. 

“Efficiency’’ has quickly dropped off quite to 
the limits of group discussion. Alreadv the body 

of spectators in the big auditorium demand for 
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the arena fresh thrillers, new voices, novel acts, 
or show themselves eager for a sight of the grand 
old gladiators performing time-honored plays, 
especially the political. 

But, for its brief hour, ‘‘Efficiency’’ had a great 
run. It was unexpectedly set out on the stage in 
the national coliseum in a single day. A very dis- 
tinguished and amiable lover of mankind, who 
temporarily obtained place at the megaphone, pro- 
claimed that he knew how the nation could save 
a million dollars a day in but one branch of its 
multifarious concerns. That startling announce- 
ment was sufficient to cause the mighty audience 
to demand a demonstration. It is true, a goodly 
number of the spectators had already seen the un- 
expectedly heralded industrial playlet in a freak 
side-show, were familiar with its exaggerations on 
the boards, and more than suspected its true pur- 

e. In its ‘‘try-out’’ on a large scale, which fol- 
owed, its original managers were joined by many 
volunteer coadjutors, not wholly welcome to them, 
not recognized by them as staunchly orthodox, 
and who, perhaps, distorted their plot or misap- 
plied or magnified its moral. 

Quite within the expectations of reason, the 
great public soon had before it volumes of proposi- 
tions to reform, readjust, and relubricate the 
wheels which run any and all of our social in- 
stitutions—the law making mills, the courts, the 
professions, the administrations of city, State, and 
nation, Before long, little old-fashioned points in 
efficiency gave way before comprehensive theories 
for attaining universal perfection. What was mere 
shop management to the readjustment of all 
systems of construction and transportation? What 
was mere good housekeeping to the science of city 
planning? What, petty individual thrift to collec- 
tive co operation? What, ordinary parental duties 
to race-elevating eugenics? 

It was thus the fate of pure and simple ‘‘Effi- 
ciency’’ to be swamped in a stream of fact and 
fiction itself had started running. Wheo Mr. 
Stimson, Chief Engineer of the Universal Audit 
Company of New York, before a Congressional 
Committee investigating the subject, slightingly 
referred to ‘‘the Taylor system’’ of scientific 
management as ‘‘only one little bit of detail’’ of 
“the whole subject of industrial efficiency,’’ the 
country apparently deemed him hardly any more 
absurd than Mr. Taylor. When Mr. Brandeis, 
speaking to the great captains of the railway in- 
terests, told them he had experts at command 
willing to show them, in their inexpertness, the 
way to save yearly hundreds of millions, the small 
subject of shop economies dropped down beyond 
the horizon, When efficiency engineers—in busi- 
ness as individuals, firms, and corporations— 
started up all over the !and, with suggestions for 
legerdemain in every mode of human procedure, the 
voluminous extolling of Mr. Taylor and his system 
of ‘“‘scientific management’’ by his ‘write-up’ 
journalists seemed a waste of printer’s ink. — 

Especially is the wage-worker justified in call- 
ing out to the audience that it is unfair that ‘‘effi- 
ciency”’ should select him as the one horrible 
example while sinners in so many other social 
categories must be worse than he, since he, of all 
others, truly is a worker, the one performing the 
tasks essential to society. 
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Now, that’s the point in the wage-worker’s ob- 
jection to Mr. Taylor’s playlet, “‘Efficiency.’’ In 
its scenes Mr. Taylor has made his caricature of 
the workingman the villain, has the lime-light 
full upon him without cease, and professing for 
him a saintly benevolence, has the other leading 
character, Big Capital, sweat him, cheat him, de- 
ceive him, and on the whole exploit his time, his 
muscles, his nerves, his whole bodily mechanism, 
inhumanly. The real workingman, in the audi- 
ence, resents the falsification of his character. He 
thinks it fair that’ the lime-light should be turned 
on the other classes of men engaged in manufac- 
ture, business, commerce, or in any social role 
whatever, and the stop-watch or the microscope 
used on them. Let them be seen publicly, in full, 
just as they are, their demerits unexaggerated. 
The wage-earner believes he would issue from 
such a ‘‘try-out’’ level with the best. 

The wage-earner, as the most deeply interested 
man in the industrial group engaged in discussing 
Mr. Taylor’s ‘‘Efficiency,’’ with its Emerson-Gantt- 
Gilbreth & Co. additions and corrections, is pre- 
pared to submit to the public some views of his 
own regarding its alleged facts and undoubted 
teachings. These views may thus be summarized: 
It is libelously untrue that ‘‘soldiering,’’ to any- 
thing like the extent described by Mr. Taylor, is 
characteristic of American workmen. There is no 
available statistical basis for the statement that 
50,000 employes are today working under the Tay- 
lor scheme. The system is not rapidly spreading; 
it has been dropped in some large works where it 
was once in practice. It has, where tried, been far 
from a uniform success. In no case has there been 
more than a half-truth in the statement made by 
its promoters that ‘‘the system raises wages.’’ The 
higher wages to be earned by the small proportion 
of workmen speeded up to its requirements are 
inevitably subject eventually to that law of eco- 
nomics by which competition in an over stocked 
market lowers prices; hence, the persistent profes- 
sions of the promoters of efficiency, that they 
intend to raise wages, must count as naught. 
What it has done as to wages has been to 
raise them temporarily for a small proportion of a 
force and lower them for mechanics in general, 
while depriving a portion, through unemployment, 
of any wage at all. Thesystem undoubtedly found 
origin in socially unreputable sources—the Mid- 
vale and Bethlehem companies. It is rarely, if 
ever, practicable in small shops. Its applications 
are chiefly to be found in connection with opera- 
tions which are uniform and repeated indefinitely 
and together represent but a few simple phases of 
the machinist’s trade, which is characterized by a 
multiplicity of practical problems involving intri- 
cate movements. Efficiency—scientific manace- 
ment—as a comprehensive industrial and social 
proposition has been absurdly cover trumpeted, 
Mr. Taylor’s own claims frequently being the 
basis. It obviously is inapplicable to most of thie 
work measured only by time, the unit in a large 
percentage of all industry and other service. I: is 
not a fact, as its supporters assert, that efficiency 
has proceeded without occasioning strikes. It is a 
fact that efficiency is interwoven with the pi«ce 
and bonus and contract and fining systems, w th 
their burdens and abuses. 
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Two Winning Essays. 


The Subject was, “The Lesson that Labor Day Teaches.” The Com- 
petitors were 6,000 San Francisco School Children. 


Winning essay, one-hundred-dollar prize; Han- 
cock Grammar School; pupil, Edna Holzkamp, 
thirteen years old; eighth grade—B; Mrs. M. Mar- 
tini’s class: 


To my mind Labor Day teaches us a great many 
lessons, As we watch the parade going by we get 
an educational lesson. The floats give us knowl- 
edge as to the extent and variety of the city’s 
manufactures and some ideas as to the processes 
by which goods are converted into commercial 
products. 

From the great numbers we see in the parade we 
get a lesson on the strength and unity of the labor 
organizations. The transparencies, labels, etc., 
carried teach us some of the things for which union 
labor stands. It wants ‘‘a fair day’s wages fora fair 
day’s work;’’ and by a fair day’s wages is meant 
enough to enable men to make a decent living, 
support a family, and lay aside a little ‘for a rainy 
day.’’ 

The unions hold, too, we learn, that women 
should have the same wages as men if they do the 
same kind of work. They are opposed to child 
labor, convict and oriental labor, sweatshops and 
tenement-house manufacturing, and discourage 
night labor. They seek to shorten the working 
hours, to lengthen the worker’s life and usefulness 
to the world. 

Another important thing to be learned from Labor 
Day is how significant it is toevery one and in this 
how it differs from all the other holidays of the 
year. Some festival days are celebrated for a re- 
ligious purpose, such as Christmas and Thanks- 
giving Day; New Year’s Day simply marks the 
day on which the earth has completed its revo- 
lution around the sun. Other days have a 
historical character, such as the birthdays of 
Washington and Lincoln, the Fourth of July, and 
Decoration Day. To many of our citizens not 
native born these days mean nothing but a rest 
from labor. Then, too, with the exception of New 
Year's and Thanksgiving Day, these holidays mark 
past happenings. Labor Day is present history, 
and will make future history in so far as its prin- 
ciples take root and flourish. Every one in the com- 
munity, whether he knows it or not, regardless of 
color, race, or creed, is interested in Labor Day 
because he is either a worker or hires workers. 

\s the rich see the Labor Day parade, it can 
teach them that all they have of comfort, con- 

iience, or luxury they owe to the product of 
the labor, either of the people marching by them 
or others like them, and they should ask them- 

es if they have treated those who work or have 
worked for them fairly and squarely. The poor 
looking on at the parade can learn a lesson of hope; 
because if the principles of the unions progress, 
that means work for them and their uplift and 
maybe a happy day when there will be no more poor. 


The women can have the lesson brought home 
to them, that if the aims of the union are good 
they should aid them all they can by demanding 
and buying only union-made goods, thus helping 
every union man and woman who works. 

The child can take the lesson from the Labor 
Day parade that, whether the unions succeed or 
fail, whatever advantages they gain, whatever 
set-backs they have, will affect him when he 
grows up and has to work. (I am afraid, though, 
the only thing that will make a child realize all 
this is when he is forced to write a ‘‘Labor Day”’ 
composition. ) 

Another very important lesson to be learned is 
the ‘Dignity of Labor.’’ By that I mean the honor 
that any one deserves who does any kind of useful 
work in the world. Every man who works is 
worthy of our respect if his work is honest and if 
he does it the best he knows how. No man is 
lower or higher than another because of the nature 
of his work. No man is better than another be- 
cause he works in a place where he can keep his 
hands clean and be well dressed. 

The greatest lesson that we can get from Labor 
Day is its teaching us what a tremendous power 
these people who march by us have in the govern- 
ment of our city, how they are the uncrowned 
monarchs who rule it, for they by the force of 
their numbers can vote for and have what laws 
they please. It seems to me then that it is their 
fault if the laws are bad, that it is to their credit 
if the laws are good, and that when the day comes 
that all these workers realize their responsibility 
and vote for those who have the best interest of 
their co-laborers at heart, then the most impor- 
tant lesson of Labor Day will have been taught 
and learned. 





One-hundred dollar prize essay; Parochial School 
St. Rose’s Academy; pupil, Elizabeth Myrick, 
fourteen years old; eighth grade—A; teacher, Sister 
M., Patricia: 

To labor is the common lot of all. It was imposed 
upon all humanity when Adam was driven from 
the Garden of Paradise and was commanded to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

All that we have and all that we are is the re- 
sult of labor. The more intelligence and effort that 
is given to labor, the more artistic and progressive 
is the result, and the higher the labor ranks in the 
scale of civilization. Hence the nations that have 
produced the best workmen are the ones that are 
celebrated for wealth and prosperity. 

Although labor can accomplish so much and 
produce such beneficial results, nevertheless it is 
painful and tiresome, and if not controlled and 
directed by reason and good sense it becomes 


nothing better than slavery to those unfortunates 
who have to live and work under the unjust 
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requirements which superior men insist on when 
compelled to treat laborers as fellow-beings having 
the same destiny and origin as themselves. 

That laborers may not be deprived of their rights 
as men, they have from the beginning of history 
formed themselves into guilds or societies, so that 
by their united efforts they may overcome the un- 
just exactions of the powerful and mighty 
oppressors. 

In these late days these societies are styled 
unions or federationsand strive to take under their 
jurisdiction laborers of every class and trade that 
all laborers may reap the benefits of labor unionism. 

Labor unionism has for its object the obtaining 
of a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. It strives 
to regulate the hours of labor so that the workman 
may not wear himself out prematurely. It strives 
to prevent women and children from engaging in 
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tasks beyond their strength and years. It aims io 
establish laws to take care of the sick and injured 
during their helplessness that they may not | 

come poverty stricken and objects of public charity. 

That the world at large may know what unio 
ism is and that their strength of numbers may lhe 
made manifest to all, a day of celebration has been 
set apart. On this day all work ceases and amid:t 
music and rejoicing the laborers parade in all ther 
strength of numbers. 

This day is Labor Day, the proudest day of a 
for the builder of the world—the laborer. 

Then it is that he strives to teach a lesson th 
labor is honorable; that labor, intelligent labor, : 
the right arm of a nation’s prosperity. That labo: 
under right conditions, brings happiness and cor 
tentment to the laborer, and greatness and prospe: 
ity of their nation. 





In Australia and 


N THE course of a letter sent to American Fed- 


eration of Labor headquarters, Mr. Paul 


Kennaday says: 


‘‘And now as to New Zealand and Australia, of 
which you wanted an expression of opinion based 
upon my nine months’ study on the spot of their 
labor laws. The first thing to be taken into con- 
sideration is that the countries are new and rich in 
resources and that the very small population is 
very largely engaged in agriculture and sheep 
raising. Moreover the population is homogeneous, 
practically entirely British born or of British 
parentage, and increases but slowly owing to an 
almost record: breaking low birth rate and to small 
immigration, immigration being distinctly dis- 
couraged by the labor parties and being further 
handicapped by the comparative cheapness and 
shortness of the voyage from England to Canada 
and ‘the States.’ 

‘The visitor finds ‘State Socialism’ all over the 
lace out there, but this let me add is about as far 
rom the commonwealth of Socialism as Sydney is 

from New York. You see State control or opera- 
tion at every turn. You travel—and, if slower, 
with far more security than in this country—over 
State owned and operated railways; you telephone 
or you telegraph over State owned and operated 
lines; there being no railroad and express company 
lobby, there is a State parcels post; you can in- 
sure your life in the State Life Insurance Company 
and your house, which the State will loan you 
money to build, in the State Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; if you are out of work, the State will put you 
on State works; if you find a job and go to work, 
you will likely be paid wages fixed by the State; 
if you are injured, the State fixes your reward; if 
you want more wages or shorter hours, you pre- 
sent your claim to a State conciliation board of em- 
ployers and employed in your own trade, and ap- 
peal, in case you can not agree, to a State board of 
arbitration among whose rules is one to give ‘pref- 
erence to unionists’ as against non-unionists where 
both are applying for the same work and they are 
equally competent; if the high and increasing cost 


New Zealand. 


of living permits you to save anything out of wages 
nominally high and ranging somewhat higher for 
unskilled labor than for the like work in America, 
and correspondingly lower for skilled labor—if 
you have, then, anything to save, you can put 
your money in the State post-office savings bank; 
if all this tempts you to stay on, the State will pro- 
vide for your old age with a pension, and when at 
last you are gathered to your fathers, the State 
will act as executor of your will and as guardian 
of your children until they reach maturity. 

‘In other words, you will find, at least in New 
Zealand, about the whole reform program which 
‘Socialists and Anarchists’ are advocating for this 
country, on the statute books and in daily opera- 
tion, And yet, you will find a surprising amount of 
poverty, considering the resources of the country, 
and that the ‘fat men,’ the capitalists of these do- 
minions, have formed their trusts and have profited 
at the expense of the many, quite after the Ameri- 
can fashion. This is more particularly true of the 
Australian States, where the mines and immense 
sheep runs have brought vast wealth to a select 
few. In New Zealand, while large estates are being 
slowly cut up, the shipping trust, the flour trust, 
the lumber trust, and all the lesser trusts, together 
with a protective tariff, are as effective as they are 
in Australia to keep up prices and to distribute 
unevenly the results of labor. 

“In Australia—both in the States and in the 
Commonwealth—Labor is a strong political party. 

‘*Yet at least they have made a beginning, out 
there in the Antipodes, and we may hope for their 
arrival at a just distribution of the fruits of labor 
when continued failure along the present lines 
shall have opened their eyes to the futility of 
compromise. Then the State will put its hand to a 
genuine regulation of industry and to the contol 
of prices. And then they will have out ther: a 
commonwealth indeed. 

‘*And we? I suppose half of us will still be vot ng 
with the Republicans and half of us with the De m- 
ocrats. But that’s another story, and I havealre«dy 
taken over long with my own. Sincerely yours 

**PAUL KENNADAY. 
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Freedom of Contract a Fiction. 


[ Editorial, Outlook, September 30, 1911.] 


to be advocating the adoption by law of a 

standard minimum wage. There is nothing 
absolutely novel in the proposition. A British 
minimum wage law was adopted in 1909, which 
provides for the establishment of a trade board 
with power to fix a minimum wage in four speci- 
fied industries—tailoring, box making, lace-mak- 
ing, and chain-makin Any contract for the 
payment of wages, in violation of such provision, 
is declared void. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that here is not only provision for a minimum wage 
but also an illustration of ‘‘government by com- 
mission.’ 

The objection that legislation fixing a minimum 
wage is a novelty unheard of may therefore be 
dismissed. 

Is it unconstitutional ? 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides that ‘‘No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’ 
This amendment, the purpose of which was to 
protect the freedmen from any infringement of 
their civil rights, was part o the legislation of 
the period of reconstruction after the Civil War. 
It was proclaimed July 28, 1868. But it is now 
contended, even by some eminent authorities, 
that it prohibits any legislation which interferes 
with freedom of contract; in other words, that 
freedom of contract is one of those privileges or 
immunities of citizens of which they can not be 
deprived by legislation. 

The history of legislation prior to 1868 does not 
sustain this contention. 

Married women and minors are citizens of the 
United States. Yet the former, prior to the adop- 
tion of the enabling acts in y * eal States, had 
10 freedom of contract. Minors have none. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, the citizens of vot- 
ng age were 21,000,000 out of a total population 

76,000,000. It seems absurd to say that there 

n be any such thing as an absolute right to con- 

ict, guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
when we see that, at the outset, only about a 

iarter of the population possesses it at all. The 

Constitution says nothing about males or females, 

inors or adults. It contains an absolute guar- 

tee, and if it means that the right freely to con- 

‘t is a right of which no person can be deprived 

the State, it must apply equally to married 
nen and to children. 

‘loreover, the courts have uniformly held that 

hy contracts were against public policy, and, 

V hout any legislation, have held such contracts 
. The most notable instance of this is in the 

cse of contracts with common carriers. The 
f<veral courts, and the courts of almost all the 
S' «tes, have uniformly held that a contract be- 
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tween a shipper and a common carrier, by which 
the carrier is released from liability for damages 
caused by the negligence of his servants, is against 
public policy, and void. The importance of giving 
to the citizen the right to contract freely has re- 
peatedly been urged upon the courts in the discus- 
sion of these questions, but the claim has always 
been rejected. For example, in one case (17 Wal- 
lace, 357, at page 379), the court says: ‘‘The car- 
rier and his customer do not stand on a footing of 
equality. The latter is only one individual in a 
million, He can not afford to higgle or stand out 
and seek redress in the courts. His’ business will 
not admit of such a course. He prefers rather to 
accept any bill of lading or sign any paper the 
carrier presents, often indeed without knowing 
whatthe one or the other contains.’’ This language 
is repeated in another case (129 U. S., 441). 

Again, it is well settled that the freedom of con- 
tract between persons who do not stand on an 
equal footing is very much restricted. The courts 
scrutinize with great care contracts between a 
trustee and his beneficiary, between a guardian 
and his ward, between a lawyer and his client, 
between a physician and his patient, and are quick 
to set aside such contracts if undue advantage has 
been taken of a certain superiority that the relation 
implies. 

Statutes like the English Minimum Wage Act 
can not therefore be held to infringe any legal 
right. In the case of the sweatshop workers it is 
plain that the employes, to use the language of 
the Supreme Court, ‘‘do not stand on a footing of 
equality. The latter is only one individual in a 
million. He can not afford to higgle or stand out 
and seek redress in the courts.’’ It certainly is 
against public policy to permit the continuance of 
the ‘‘sweating system.’’ This was defined by the 
select committee of the House of Lords, of which 
Lord Derby was chairman, in 1890, to be ‘unusually 
low rates or wages, excessive hours of labor, and 
unsanitary work places. When we get any one of 
these conditions in an exaggerated or extreme 
form. then we may say that the labor is sweating, 
and that the unfortunates are working under the 
sweating system.’’ 

It has generaily been recognized in this country 
that it is within the power of the State, acting 
for the welfare of the family, and, indeed, it 
might be said, for the very existence of the family, 
to limit the hours of labor for women and children. 
It has never been disputed that it is within the 
power of the State to prohibit ‘‘unsanitary work- 
places.’’ It would seem to follow that it is equally 
within the power of the State to fix a minimum 
wage. To quote from a little pamphlet by the Rev. 
John A. Ryan, of St. Paul Seminary, Minnesota: 
“It is sufficient to say that the State has both the 
right and the duty to protect its citizens in their 
right to a decent livelihood. In so doing, it no 
more exceeds its proper functions than when 
it legislates for the safety of life and limb or for the 
physical and moral health of the community.” 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


(Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


Lonpon, Seplember 30, 19/7. 

EPTEMBER was another month of industrial 
S unrest in the United- Kingdom. The last of 

the leading strikes in England were closed 
down, mainly successfully, but there came the 
special outbreak in Ireland. Irish railway men are 
not so well organized as their fellows in England 
and Scotland, and their average rate of pay is 
much lower, being well under $5 a week, taking 
all classes of male railway employes into account. 
The trouble arose when two goods porters in Dub- 
lin refused to handle railway freight that had been 
consigned from a timber merchant in dispute with 
his employes. The refusal was followed by a general 
strike over the system affected and this spread to 
other Irish systems. The upshot was not so en- 
couraging as we have recently been inclined tolook 
for,owing to lack of organization. However, railway 
traffic in Ireland was practically paralyzed for 
some time. In the end the men applied for rein- 
statement, and atthe moment of writing, this is the 
question of the hour in Ireland. The corporations 
having got what they imagine to be the whip-hand, 
are inclined to refuse reinstatement. 

In England, the so-called loyal railwaymen— 
those who refused to come out during the English 
national strike—have been well rewarded by double 
pay, bonuses, etc. Those members of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants who refused to 
come out in August have been expelled, yet it is 
good to notice that the society is numerically 
stronger than before the strike. 

The wave of organization which passed over the 
United Kingdom generally as a result of the great 
July and August movements has not only vastly 
increased the membership of most trade unions, 
but has led to the rapid and effective creation of 
new trade unions in hitherto unorganized sections 
of industry. Women workers have organized well, 
and even fishermen—a previously unorganized 
body—have formed a union. Laundry workers, 
who suffer from excessively long hours and poor 
pay, are considering the formation of a union. Bar- 
tenders, or as we style them ‘‘barmen,’’ and ‘“‘bar- 
maids,’’ laid the foundation of a strong union at 
the end of September, with 1,000 members in 
London. They frequently work 100 hours a week 
and receive wages with board and lodging, the 
wages frequently not exceeding $3 a week. 

The boilermakers of Lincoln, after a two months’ 
strike, have been granted an increase of 25 cents 
per week, the agreement to stand for two years. 
The 1,500 unskilled workers who struck at the 
Armstrong-Whitworth Engineering Works, Man- 
chester, are still out and demand an advance in 
wages which will place them on the same footing 
as other machine-shop laborers. 

Considerable unrest exists amongst British 
miners. There are two questions mainly in dis- 
pute, one a national minimum wage for coal get- 
ters and the other payment for abnormal nce 
places. Joint conventions between coal owners an 


miners’ federation leaders are frequently takin; 
place, and unless a settlement is arrived at tl 
feeling is ripe for a big national miners’ strik« 
There is every reason for considering these ticklis! 
questions of abnormal places on a national basis 
Though the difficulties are more frequent in some 
districts than others, there are abnormal cond 


‘tions constantly arising in the seams of all the 


coalfields, the payments for which have to be 
matters of negotiation between the management 
and the workmen. The method of arranging pay- 
ment for this work varies in almost every county. 
In certain districts, if the manager and workman 
fail to agree as to payment, the dispute is referred 
to a committee composed of an equal number of 
representatives of the workmen and of the em- 
ployer, who inspect the working place and give 
their decision. If they fail to agree, an independ- 
ent umpire is called in, and his decision is bind- 
ing on the parties. In other districts there is no 
provision for any arbitration when the manager 
and workmen fail to agree as to the price to be 
paid. It is in these districts where stoppages are 
most frequent. The hopeful feature of the situa- 
tion is that the only point of difference between 
the parties is the finding of some method which 
will secure a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wage. The coal owners admit the principle that 
men who are working on a tonnage rate are en- 
titled to special rates when working under con- 
ditions which prevent their earning current wages. 

The probabilities point to the extension of the 
system which is now in operation in Durham, 
Northumberland, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Warwickshire, by which there is a fixed pay- 
ment, according to the average wage of the 
district, when the workman has satisfied an in- 
dependent committee that he has failed to earn 
usual wages by reason of the abnormality of the 
conditions which he has encountered in the coal 
seam. The local miners’ associations in various 
parts of the country have also local movements 
on, which will probably merge in the end into a 
national movement. The Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, in reporting on the result of the 
miners’ application for a minimum wage for ab- 
normal working places, states that the result of the 
application has been a failure in Yorkshire, Lau- 
cashire, Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire, Leices- 
tershire, North Wales, Bristol, and Somerset, bu‘ a 
settlement has been reached in South Derbyshire. 

This year's British Trade Union Congress was 
most successful, and besides the usual well-known 
resolutions many new features were introduced. 
The eight-hour day was again demanded genera'ly 
and the question of a proper federation of unions 
occupied some attention. The use of military 
force during strikes was condemned and the Gov- 
ernment employment bureaus, known as Labor F’x- 
changes, were declared to be useless. Nothing 
definite was reached as a result of the resolutions 
in favor of a labor daily newspaper. 
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Organized Labor and the Organized Farmers. 


Et Paso, TEXAS, Sept 16, 79/7. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS President American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Complying with your 
request, I attended the annual convention of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co operative Union of 
America, which was held in Shawnee, Okla., on 
September 5, 6, and 7, as a Fraternal Delegate from 
the American Federation of Labor.. Besides the 
national officers of the organization being present 
there were delegates as far east as Washington City, 
practically the entire South including Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
while Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
California, and other southwestern and western 
States were represented. 

Aside from the many problems apparently of 
particular interest to the actual farmer the conven- 
tion accorded to numerous representatives of 
different crafts of organized iaboring men oppor- 
tunities to address it. 

The American Federation of Labor representa- 
tive addressed the convention on Wednesday 
afternoon (second day) upon the subject of ‘‘Co- 
operation of the Union Men on the Farm, Rail- 
roads, Mills, Mines, Shops, and Factories.’’ He 
was given a very cordial reception; asked some 
questions which were satisfactorily answered; and 
a few minutes after his retirement the following 
resolution was reported to him as being adopted 
by a unanimous vote of the delegates to the 
convention: 

‘*Resolved, That the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Union of America recommends a 
closer co-operation between the union men of the 
farm, railroads, mines, mills, factories, and shops, 
to the end that a greater good may result to the 
masses,’”’ 

Your representative had personal talks with a 
number of the State officers of the Farmers’ State 
Union of Oklahoma and was given a copy of the 
following resolution and informed that it had been 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the State Execu- 
tive Committee: 

‘The following statement has been approved by 
inanimous vote of the State Executive Committee 
of the Farmers’ State Union of Oklahoma: 

‘* ‘We feel that it is appropriate, as well as our 

acred duty, to give an expression against the out- 
rageous kidnapping of J. J. McNamara, Secretary 

f the Iron Workers’ Union, by a hired detective 
igeney, without due process of law. We join our 
protest with the millions of toilers who feel this 
outrage most keenly, and we denounce this kid- 

apping as villainous, un-American, and a burning 

isgrace to modern civilization, The weakness of 
he cause of plutocracy is clearly shown by this 
unlawful outrage.’ ”’ 

Advising with Mr. Campbell Russell, of the State 
nion of Oklahoma, it was agreed upon and the 
ollowing resolution was introduced upon the last 
day of the convention and adopted: 

‘At the national convention of the Farmers’ 


f 


Educational and Co-operative Un on «f America’ 
being held in Shawnee, Okla.. on September 7, 
they unanimously adopted the following resolution 
relating to the kidnapping of the McNamara 
brothers: 

‘* «Resolved, That the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Union of America stands firmly for 
the enforcement of and compliance with the laws 
of our States and nation, more especially by those 
who occupy an apparently semi-official position. 

“«*We demand the punishment of crime through 
the enforcement of law. 

‘“*We denounce the act of kidnapping a citizen 
of one State (regardless of the crime of which he 
may be charged), and spiriting him away to 
another State without due process of law is of it- 
self a crime that strikes at the very foundation of 
our civilization, A crime which if permitted to go 
un-rebuked and un punished must inevitably have 
a far-reaching effect in lessening respect for law, 
and encouraging further actsof anarchy and van- 
dalism. A crime that will go far towards destroy- 
ing the security, not only of our property, but of 
our homes, and the livesof ourselves and fami- 
lies.’”’ 

Copies of these resolutions were furnished the 
representatives of the Associated Press in Shawnee, 
Okla., and Dallas, Tex.; also to the representa- 
tives of the United Press. 

From i: formation gathered by personal conver- 
sations with delegates from various States your 
representative was able to ascertain that co-opera- 
tion in some form or other is meeting with success 
in a number of the States between the Union 
Farmers and Union Laborers. In every case it was 
found that the farmer favored a closer co-operation. 

In one of the Southern States the Farmers’ 
State Union and the State Federation of Labor 
have a State paper, in which they join forces 
in supporting and keeping their principles, pur- 
poses, and policies before their members and the 
public at large. 

Many other instances were cited of co-operation 
meeting with success 'n mercantile and other lines. 
In one State we were informed that thirty-seven 
co-operative stores exist and are successful, while 
in other States other lines of business are engaged 
in and where farmers and laborers co-operate suc- 
cess seemed to crown their efforts. 

It was found that the farmers are giving much 
time to thought and study of conditions of today. 
They seemed not to beso much interested in party 
politics or the declarations of party orators as they 
are in principles and measures, Every one appar- 
ently is well posted upon the State and national 
legislative work being done by the Legislatures 
and the Congress and a most insistent demand 
exists among the farmers for people’s power in 
governmental affairs—all are demanding the Initia- 
tive, Referendum, and the Recall of all elective 
officers, if necessary. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
HENRY M. WALKER. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels, 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or State laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people 
for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand 
and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billposters. 


William McCarthy.—State of employment ex- 
cellent in our line. We recently won strikes in 
Wilkesbarre and Scranton, Pa., after three weeks’ 
duration. We have strike pending in Boston for 
increased wages. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Trade conditions fair. 
We have strike on in Galesburg, IIl., and hope to 
win, 

Carmen. 


E. Wm. Weeks.—Splendid schedules with good 
working conditions and increase in pay has been 
secured on most of the railroads in Canada and 
northwestern United States. The refusal of the 
management of the Harriman lines and Illinois 
Central to allow the federation of the mechanical 
and car departments, and the subsequent refusal 
to meet with advisory committees caused strike on 
those lines. Thirteen new unions were formed in 
the northern States and in Canada during the past 
quarter. 


Carvers (Wood). 


Thos. J. Lodge.—Our members have been fairly 
well employed, and conditions are improving. We 
expended $150 in death benefits recently. 





Horseshoers. 


Hubert S. Marshall.—Trade conditions improv- 
ing. A number of local unions obtained increase 
from 25 to $0 cents per day and shorter workday 
In Kansas City, Mo., where the men went on 
strike for increased wages and regulation of hours, 
about two thirds of them have secured their de- 
mands, and we expect all to win their demands. 
New unions have been formed in Michigan, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


John A. Dyche.—A general strike of the ladies’ 
garment workers in New York City terminated 
complete victory for the union after one week. 
The Employers’ Association conceded fifty-fot 
hour week, no work on Saturday afternoon or Su 
day; the recognition of five specified legal holiday 
recognition of the union; the establishment of 
Joint Board of Grievances, Joint Board of Sanita 
Control, and Board of Arbitration; abolition 
piece-work and a minimum wage scale of $24 | 
week. Our members in Cleveland, Ohio, are st 
out with demand for better conditions. 


Lathers. 


Ralph V. Brandt.—Trade conditions fair. A new 
union was organized in Asbury Park, N.J. \e 
expended $200 in death benefits during the mont i. 


—F ess RS. 
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Painters and Decorators. 


J. C. Skemp.—We are steadily gaining in mem- 
bership; new unions have been formed in various 
localities. We obtained union shop and better 
conditions for paperhangers in Atlanta, Ga., and 
Birmingham, Ala., as result of strike. 


Papermakers, 


J. T. Carey.—We are looking forward to the 
adoption of the eight-hour day throughout the 
paper industry. We have strike on ir Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., for the eight-hour day.” Trade conditions 
are improving. A new union was formed in Wau- 
sau, Wis., recently. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers. 


S. M. Stewart.—Our members have secured in- 
creased wages in some instances, in others re- 
duced workday and better conditions. Trade 
conditions good. 


Stationary Firemen. 

C. LZ. Shamp.—In the last three months 600 
men have secured the eight-hour workday instead 
of twelve hours, and increased wages. New unions 
of firemen have been formed in Adamsand North 
Adams, Mass.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Toronto, Can.; 
Gainesville, Tex.; Trenton, N. J., and New Brit- 
ton, Can. 


Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 


Chas. T. Smith.—Employment has been pretty 
steady in our line. Conditions are improving. We 
are putting forth our effort to maintain the pres- 


ent high standard of the printing of Government 
securities. We recently expended $200 in death 
benefits. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—State of employment fair, but 
not as good as expected at this time of the year. 
We have settled the controversy with the Sill 
Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y., which has been 
on since 1908. Strike is on in Wherle Stove Co., 
Newark, Ohio, for recognition of union and the 
reinstatement of six members who were discharged 
for joining the union. We recently organized new 
union in Newark, Ohio. 


Tailors. 


E. J. Rrais.—We are carrying on a campaign 
in San Francisco with the view to abolish the con- 
tract system. Strikes are pending in Dallas, Sioux 
City, New York, St. Johns, and Detroit. We have 
chartered new unions in New Haven, Conn., and 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. Trade conditions are improving. 
We expended $600 in death benefits and $2,210 in 
benefits for sick and disabled members. 


Tile Layers (Ceramic, Encaustic, and Mosaic). 


Jas. P. Reynolds.—We have formed new unions 
in Omaha, Nebr.; Atlantic City, N. J., and Scran- 
ton, Pa., since last report. In Atlantic City a lock- 
out occurred in Frank O’Keefe Company, because 
of the employes forming a union. The lockout is 
still on, but we have found employment for the 
men in other cities on our circuit. Trade condi- 
tions show steady improvement. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Henry C. West: 

Organized labor in fairly good condition, but 
there are here a great many unorganized workers 
and they are in bad shape. Employment is not 
steady. There are more men than jobs; yet some of 
the employers are desirous of having still more 
men here in order to better reduce wages. 
The typographical union here has a splendid 
membership and recently elected a business agent 
to devote his entire time to the promotion of the 
union label. Have good prospects of organizing a 
union of photo-engravers. 


ARIZONA. 


Globe.—F. E. Boyd: 

Organized labor in good shape. Work, however, 
is scarce; copper industry at a standstill. I re- 
cently organized union of clerks at Miami. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Bakersfield.—Chas. F. Fletche:: 

Organized labor in good shape. White barbers 
ud migratory laborers are organizing. 

Sacramento.—J. J. Breslin: 

Organized labor in good shape and fairly well 
employed. An agreement has been signed by the 
cal cement contractors giving a half-holiday and 
ucrease in wages to cement workers. Women’s 


label leagues are being organized. Butchers and 
bartenders are forming unions. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

We have had practically no strikes here within 
the past few years. Employment is not very plenti- 
ful at this time. Organized labor has secured im- 
proved conditions and increased wages without 
trouble. The eight-hour law for women and em- 
ployers’ liability law were passed at the last ses- 
sion of Legislature. House movers and marine 
gasoline engineers organized unions recently. 
Cereal workers and machinists’ helpers have 
unions under way. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven.—Eugene Treiber: 

Conditions here are very good at this time. 
Work is steady. Bricklayers obtained increase of 
5 cents per hour after a few days’ strike. Hoisting 
engineers have formed union. Bottlers are organ- 
izing. 

FLORIDA. 

Apalachicola.—Rbt. Stewart: 

Ship carpenters reduced their workday from 
ten to nine hours per day and increased wages 
from $3 to $3.50 per day without strike, Union 
men work the nine-hour day while unorganized 
trades work ten and eleven hours per day. Organ- 
ized trades in good shape. Work is not steady. 
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Jacksonville.—J. C. Privett: 

Organized labor is in better shape than for several 
years past. Building trades are active in organiza- 
tion work, especially the carpenters. Organized 
trades enjoy the eight-hour day, while the nine 
hours is the regular day for the unorganized 
workers and at a reduced wage scale. Contracts 
have been signed with three of the leading theaters 
for musicians and stage employes. Plasterers are 
on strike for 50 cents per day increase and about 
75 per cent of them have won their demands. 
State uniformity text-book law passed the last ses- 
sion of Legislature; union label now appears on 
about half of the school books. Chauffeurs and 
mechanics have formed unions recently. Have 
unions of barbers and lumber inspectors under 
way. 

Miami —B. Sutton: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. No strikes to report aud no changes in 
wages except by mutual agreement. It is being 
generally recognized that organization is the work- 
ers’ only remedy for economic wrongs. Engineers 
and chauffeurs have formed unions. Have five new 
unions under way. 


GEORGIA. 


La Grange.—P. R. Cone: 
Employment is steady. Cigarmakers are organ- 
izing. 
IDAHO. 


Pocatello.—W. R. Blalock: 

This city, generally speaking, is well organized. 
Teamsters and laundry workers are the only ones 
not organized, and they are too few in number to 
hold charter. A newspaper, which recently has 
been started in this city, has promised its support 
to organized labor. Expect to have a new union 
under way shortly. 


ILLINOIS. 


Belleville.—Edw. P. Bavm: 

Wages and conditions have improved during the 
past six months. Condition of organized labor 
fair. There are but few industries here that are 
unorganized. Shoe workers and textile workers 
are not organized and several of the foundry crafts 
are not as thoroughly organized as they should be; 
progress is being made, however. A recent ordi- 
nance passed by the city council requires that none 
but union labor be employed on city work. This 
has, however, been the practice of Mayor Kern 
for the past eight years. Hodcarriers and building 
laborers recently affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Condition of organized labor good, and employ- 
ment is steady. About 600 employes of the elevated 
railroads joined Local No. 308 of the Elevated 
Employes, ina body. Good work is being accom- 
plished by the label league and by the cigar- 
makers’ union. 


Galesburg .—E. K. Brasel: 

Condition of organized labor is far superior 
to the condition of the unorganized. Stage em- 
ployes union signed new agreement for one year, 
securing increased wages and better conditions. 
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Garment workers organized recently with a 
membership of seventy-five. We have a committee 
which is doing splendid work for the union labels. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

Employment is fairly steady. Clerks obtained 
increase of 10 per cent and better conditions with- 
out strike. Teamsters at Hurst organized during 
the month. 

Joliet.—William Bell: 

Organized labor is making steady advance and 
increasing in membership. Cement workers are 
organizing. Meat cutters and colander workers 
are organizing. 

Pekin.—P. Klein, Jr.: 

All unions in good shape and union members 
steadily employed. Organized labor has decided 
advantage over the unorganized. Hope to organize 

lasterers and boot and shoe workers in the near 

uture. 

Peoria.—Walter S. Bush: 

A number of good agreements have been entered 
into by the unions here. Organized labor is grow- 
ing stronger and favorable sentiment has been 
created. We hada splendid Labor Day celebration 
here, the biggest in the history of the city. A 
vigorous campaign for the union labels is under 


way. 
INDIANA. 


Boonville.—John Paton, Jr.: 

Organized labor has the best of conditions here. 
Work is fairly steady in all industries excepting 
the mines. Bartenders are organizing. 

Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

The unions have been the means of increasing 
wages of painters, paperhangers, and carpenters in 
this city. In general, the workers need to be 
educated along trade union lines. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

Condition of organized labor in this city and 
vicinity is good. Cigarmakers and tailors are con- 
ducting a successful campaign and the Women’s 
Union Label League is giving substantial assistance 
to all unions by their activity in demanding union 
label products. Work has been more plentiful of 
late and we look for a good season. Tailors waged 
a successful fight against the ‘‘suit club’’ system. 
Wages and working conditions of the union work- 
ers are far better than those of the unorganized. 
Labor Day celebration was a great success in 
every way. Efforts are being made to organize the 
bakers. Butchers and meat cutters are talking of 
forming a union. 

Peru.—Frederic Felix: 

Organized labor has the most satisfactory con- 
ditions. Employment is steady. Hope to get retail 
clerks’ union in line. A label league will be 
organized shortly. 

IOWA. 


Creston.—F. A. Hastings: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but employ- 
ment has not been steady. All union labels are 
demanded. Have prospects of several new organ- 
izations. 


Des Moines.—G. F. Moorehead: 

Organized labor making steady advance in all 
lines. Street-car men and company have submitted 
their differences to arbitration. 
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KANSAS. 


Lawrence.—Ben M Schooley: 

Union men are working the eight-hour day un- 
der a satisfactory union scale of wages. Union 
men are usually given the preference over the 
unorganized workers. Employment pretty steady. 
There is an awakening among the workers as to 
the necessity of organization, and hope to report a 
number of new unions. 

Pittsburg.—G. F. Warnstaff: 

Conditions of organized trades fair. Carpenters’ 
wages have advanced over last year’s scale from 
37% to 42% cents per hour. Street railway em- 
ployes have secured improved conditions and ad- 
vance all along the line ard new contract to run 
three years. This was secured through strike, 
which resulted in arbitration. Trades and labor 
council were instrumental in having an ordinance 
on weights and measures. Machinists helpers have 
formed union. 


KENTUCKY. 


Maysville.—M. T. Kehoe: 

Work has been scarce and there is no immediate 
prospects of improvement. Plumbers and steam- 
fitters have formed unions during the month. 
Have union of stationary engineers under way. 


MAINE, 


Bangor.—Jos. F. Carr: 

All organized trades fully employed. Painters, 
building laborers, and plumbers are talking of 
organizing. 

Livermore Falls.—P. J. Reynolds: 

About 90 per cent of the workers are organized. 
Conditions are good. Work is steady. We are 
agitating and creating a demand for goods bearing 
the union labels. 

Portland.—Jos. H. DeCosta: 

Employment has been steady in building in- 
dustries. Wages are fair and the eight-hour day is 
general in the building trades. Hope to report a 
new union organized next month. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—John J. Cunningham: 

Organized workers are securing better conditions 
and higher wages than the unorganized workers. 
Firemen in three plants went on strike and ob- 
tained increase of $1 per week. Milk drivers, after 
one week, won their strike for increased wages. I 
organized a union of firemen in Lynn during the 
month. There is a steadily increasing demand for 
the union labels. 

Bridgewater.—W. H. Swift: 

Work is fairly steady in all lines. Organized 
labor in good shape, but the condition of unorgan- 
ized workers is poor. Street laborers are organizing. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit --E. H. Ellis: 

The Michigan State Federation of Labor has 
added about 100 new affiliations the past year and 
it appears now as if this federation will soon be the 
foremost in line of State federations, both in num- 
bers and activity. The most important business 
transacted at the convention held this year was 
the abolition of the year book and the election 
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of a committee to co-operate with the Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compenration Com- 
mission, which is endeavoring to draft a bill to 
be presented to the next Legislature, This com- 
mission was created at the last session of the Leg- 
islature and appointed by the present Governor. 

Muskegon.—F. Kooi: 

A very successful convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor was held at Battle Creek. Organ- 
ized labor fares a great deal better than the unor- 
ganized in regard to wages and hours. Hope to 
report organizations of leather workers and harness 
and novelty workers. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis—E. G. Hall: 

Organized labor enjoys decidedly better condi- 
tions than the unorganized. It is the intention of 
the State Federation to do all possible to organize 
the workers throughout the State, Electrical work- 
ers of Brainerd organized recently. Have three 
new unions under way. Splendid work is being 
done in the cities throughout the State booming 
the union labels. 

Stillwater.—Leroy E. Hall: 

* Condition of organized labor is improving 
rapidly. Wages are gradually advancing without 
strike. Work is steady. Cabinet workers are organ- 


izing. 
MONTANA. 


Miles City.—C. F. Harter: 

Building trades have not had steady work, but 
other lines fare pretty well. Carpenters are locked 
out resisting cut in wages and increase in working 
hours. The workers made a fine showing here 
Labor Day, with a parade, the first of its kind in 


this city. -_ 
NEVADA. 


Ely.—Jas. P. Dray: 

Condition of organized labor very good, but 
work in all lines at this writing is slack. Black- 
smiths are about to organize. We do everything 
possible to push the union labels to the front and 
promote the sale of union-labeled goods. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester.—Park Mitchell: 

A number of unions report increased member- 
ship. The outlook all over the State is good. Con- 
dition of organized labor is much better than that 
of the unorganized. Firemen’s union at Berlin is 
doing good work, and others are making good 


progress, 
NEW YORK. 


Fulton.—Jay C. Fuller: 

We have increased wages and bettered conditions 
without strikes. The eight-hour day and $3 a day 
has been secured. Work is fairly steady. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Work is steady and conditions good for organ- 
ized trades. All unions in first-class shape. Expect 
to form union of bartenders, and hope also to re- 
port organizations of the blacksmiths and custom 
tailors soon. 

Middletown.—A, M. Phillips: 

The workers are thoroughly organized here and 
conditions are good. Miners have organized with 
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213 charter members, and expect to have a mem- 
bership of four or five hundred members, Work is 
steady, 

New York.—Chas. H. Sheraton: 

Never in the history of the waterfront workers 
of New York has there been such a get-together 
spirit shown, and it will be but a short time when 
this place will show a well organized waterfront 
in all crafts. The steamship coal handlers have 
organized during the month. Expect to organize 
a union of longshoremen this month. 


Oneonta,—W.J. Marble: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Hope to get the carpenters in line. Efforts 
are being made to have more union labeled goods 
on sale here. 

Penn Yan.—Evert Brown: 

Hours and wages here are much better for union 
men than for the unorganized workers. Outside 
men have had steady work and full time, but 
factory workers have worked short time. Our 
membership is steadily increasing. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

A federal union was organized during the month 
and a number of other new unions are under way. 
Building trades have enjoyed steady work. Organ- 
ized working conditions are far in advance of the 
unorganized. The New York State Federation of 
Labor Convention was a great success. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith and Ed. Mc- 
Eachern: 

A number of new unions are being organized. The 
older unions are being strengthened and built up. 
Work is fairly steady. Organized trades in good 
shape. The women’s fifty-four-hour-week law is 
resulting in much good. 

Coshocton.—Chas. W. Brownfield: 

Organized labor is in splendid condition, both as 
to hours and wages. Most trades are employed 
steadily, although there are some on part time. We 
are pushing the work with view to increasing 
union label goods. 

Mansfield.—Ed. S. Nagle: 

Street railway employes secured increased wages 
and shorter workday without strike. Work is 
steady in all lines. 

Springfie'd.—C. W. Rich: 

In a casual review of what has been accom- 
plished in the last few months, it is not difficult to 
perceive that trade unions in this city have forged 
tothe front. The plumbers have reduced their 
workday from nine to eight hours, with no 
reduction in pay. The clerks and barbers’ union 
have been so successful in establishing the Wed- 
nesday half-holiday during the summer months 
that it is now being observed by every class of 
mercantile and professional business. Barbers have 
increased their wage schedule. Several other crafts 
are making arrangements to do likewise. Present 
indications point tothe fact that no friction will 
develop when the demands are presented to em- 
ployers. Employment during the summer just 
closed has been only average. Crafts whose or- 
ganization is almost 100 per cent were better 
employed than others, which leads one to believe 
that such crafts, through their apprentice systems 
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and other methods, prevent the market from being 
either flooded or under-supplied with workmen. 
Our Labor Day celebration this year will rank 
among the top-notch ones of its kind in this city. 
More than 30,000 people participated in the func- 
tion, and a considerable sum of money was realized, 
to be used in carrying on the work of the general 
movement. President Wilson, of the pattern- 
makers, has established a league in this city. 
Several other crafts are in process of being formed. 
Not much trouble is being experienced in this 
city in enforcing the new fifty-four-hour-a-week- 
law for women, The same is true of child labor 
laws. Union men inthe municipal primaries se- 
cured nominations on both the Republican and 
Democratic tickets. 


Wellsville.—Frank C. Smurthwaite: 

Conditions are steadily improving in organized 
industries. Work is fairly steady. We hope to form 
a trades and labor council here before long. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Altus.—Sam Collins: 

Work has been scarce and there does not seem 
much indication of immediate improvement. The 
Mayor and all city officers give union men the 
preference in all work they have in charge. 


OREGON. 


Portland.—Wm. Noftke: 

Sign painters and railroad sheet metal workers 
have reorganized since last report. Strike-breakers 
hired by the Willamette Iron Works struck on 
the job. Label league is doing good work at all 
times for the union labels. Work is becoming more 


plentiful. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie.—A. W. Garren: 

Condition of organized labor improving. 
Painters, carpenters, plumbers, plasterers, fish 
dressers, stonemasons, and ship carpenters have 
secured better wages and improved conditions. 
Wages for union men are fully 20 per cent higher 
than for the unorganized workers. Street-car men, 
cement workers, sheet metal workers, chauffeurs, 
and bookbinders have formed unions since last 
report. 

Hazelton.—Albert Walck: 

The organized trades have secured better condi- 
tions than the unorganized. A central labor union 
is under way and we look for yood results. Have 
one new union under way. 

Lancaster.—Henry Tillbrook: 

All unions are increasing in membership. With 
but one exception, the iron workers, all trades are 
working steadily and full time. Conditions among 
unorganized workers are almost unbearable, but 
because of their helpless condition they must 
accept whatever employers wish to impose. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Spartanburg.—Chas. W. O'Daniell: 

Conditions, wages, and hours are much better 
for union men than for the unorganized work- 
ers. Ejectricians obtained shorter workday in 
one shop recently. Carmen were locked out be- 
cause of joining the union, but they won. Car- 
men, barbers, and trades assembly were organized 
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during the month, Have unions of clerks and 
painters under way. 


TENNESSEE. 


Clarksville.—Will A. Frantz: 

Union men have satisfactory conditions and they 
are steadily employed. Work is steady in all lines. 
Wages have gradually increased without any 
trouble. Organized trades are in the lead and un- 
organized workers are falling in line. There isa 
greater demand for the union labels than ever be- 
fore in the history of the city and the merchants 
are getting busy and supplying the demand. 

Knoxville —Geo. W. Ford: 

Railroad helpers and laborers who organized in 
August with a membership of sixty now have over 
a hundred members. Condition of organized trades 
fair. Union men obtain better wages, shorter hours, 
and steadier work. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene.—H. V. Hargrove: 

Conditions here are not what they should be. 
The crop failure, which is the fourth in succession, 
has been a decided setback to labor in every way. 

Austin.—Jos. Amstead: 

Organized trades in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed, but the larger portion of unorganized 
workers are idle. Stage employes formed union 
during the month. Have a union of tailors under 
way. We hope to have the eight-hour day obtain 
on the construction work on the dam across the 
Colorado river. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

The unions are holding their own, and maintain- 
ing wages and hours despite the scarcity of work 
in this section, About thirty-five sawmills have 
shut down indefinitely and there are a great num- 
ber of men out of employment. 

Bridgeport.—J. C, Phillips: 

State of employment shows some improvement 
since last report. Work in mines is — up, 
and the rains improved work conditions on farms 
somewhat. All troubles of the miners have been 
settled by arbitration. 

Brownwood.—C. A, Perkins: 

Work is steady in all lines. Organized labor takes 
the lead as regards wages and conditions, and some 
unorganized trades reap fair conditions as result of 
trade union activity. But many non-union me- 
chanics are out of work in spite of their low wage 
scales. We agitate and demand all union labels. 

Denison.—B. F. Shearod: 

A trades assembly is being formed here and will 
be of great help to the workers. Work is steady. 

Palestine.—S. A, Taylor and Edward M, Ware: 

Condition of organized labor good. All union 
men steadily employed. Wages range from 50 
cents to $1.50 per day higher for union men than 
for the unorganized workers. Meat cutters are 
organizing. 

Paris.—J. J. Cunningham: 

Work is steady in all lines. Union men get the 
eight-hour day and higher wages than the non- 
union men who work the nine-hour day. Retail 
clerks and plumbers have formed unions during 
month. 


Port Bolivar.—W. H. Mellen: 

The unions are taking in new members right 
along. I look for great developments in this port 
in the near future. Iron ore docks are being built 
and prospects are bright for steady work, The 
eight-hour Jaw was passed the last session of State 
Legislature. 

Teague.—J. W. Kennedy: 

Carpenters have secured the eight-hour day at 
45 cents per hour; shopmen increased wages from 
23% cents to 45 cents per hour and have the nine- 
hour day in some of the shops. Everything here 
is working in perfect harmony. Farmers are or- 
ganizing union in this vicinity. 

Temple.—J. A. McCalmont: 

Organized labor is enjoying good conditions, but 
carpenters have some struggle to contend with a 
large number of cheap non-union workmen in their 
trade. Work is fairly steady. Musicians and typo- 
graphical unions organized during the month and 
are gaining steadily. Clerks and tailors are likely 
to organize. 

Terrell.—Wm,. H. Hoylman: 

Conditions this year, as compared with the same 
period last year, are much better. Much progress 
has been made in creating a favorable public 
opinion. Nearly all trades steadily employed 
Railway carmen employed by the T. M. R. R. 
secured good contracts from the company. They 
have an 100 per cent organization. A federal labor 
union is under way. 

Waco.—C. \. Perrin and John R. Spencer: 

Union men working full time, especially in the 
building trades. All skilled labor is organized, 
and all unions are steadily gaining in membership. 
We have had no strikes and do not contemplate 
any, as the wages and conditions are satisfactory. 
The work on the construction of the Cotton Palace 
last year was done by union labor and the two new 
additional buildings this year are strictly union 
work. A petition for the initiative and referendum 
and recall for the next Legislature is being circu- 
lated. Federal labor union has been organized and 
is in good shape. Hodcarriers and building labor- 
ers are also in very good shape. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—Alexander Ironside: 

Organized labor in splendid shape. Teamsters, 
after one year’s organization have gained nine. hour 
day and 9 per cent increase in wages, with time 
and quarter pay for overtime. Bakers have organ- 
ized and every man in the trade joined the union. 
All union labels are demanded. 

Bethel,—Fred. H. Beal: 

The workers are very well organized in all 
trades and have steady employment. There is very 
little unorganized labor in this city. Retail clerks 
have organized and have already secured three 
evenings a week off without trouble. There seems 
to be here a goo field for the union label and a 
good deal of interest has been created. 


WASHINGTON. 


Centralia.—J. W. Leftwich: 

Barbers organized during the month. Have unions 
of carpenters, painters, and glove workers under 
way, and hope to report them next month, Work 
is very uncertain at this time. 
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Everett.—J. E. Campbell: 

Work in the building trades is slack at this 
writing. Teamsters and retail clerks have had a 
steady growth, much of which is due to the active 
work of the Women’s Union Label League. These 
leagues comprise a good working membership of 
over 300 members and have practically organized 


every department store in this city. Merchants 
are hustling to get in goods bearing the union 
labels. The league and the Trades Council placed 
a label exhibit at the Snohomish County Grange 
Fair and hundreds of people became interested in 
the union label. This will be followed up next 
year and we will urge other central bodies of this 
State to do the same; also, we will ask the State 
Federation of Labor to place an exhibit at the 
State Fair. 

Seattle.—Bob Hesketh: 

The central labor union has put on an additional 
organizer for an indefinite period (not less than 
three months), and Mrs. Rose Moore will be with 
us torejuvenate the union label league. She has 
done remarkable work in Spokane, Everett, and 
other cities throughout the State. In addition to 
other special organizers in the field here, we are 
looking forward to alive time this winter and 
expect to organize a number of new unions. The 
women’s eight-hour law was sustained in Superior 
Court and we hope it will be concurred in higher 
up. Labor conditions fair. The State Federation 
convenes in Spokane in January. We were much 
pleased to have President Gompers with us, if only 
for a short time, on his busy tour. The largest hail 
in our city was filled and lacked space to accom- 
modate the crowd desirous of hearing his splendid 
talk. 


Condition of organized trades fair. 
agitation for the union labels. 
The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 


Continued 


Lllinots: 


John T. Wentz, Edwardsville. 
Cc. E. McCollom, Frankfort. 
A. J. Cass, Naperville. 

W. J. Ayer, St. Charles. 
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Indiana: 
W. Coldren, Columbus. 
J. O. Vance, Elkhart. 
J. A. Harrell, Frankfort. 
James Kreutzinger, Mt. Vernon. 
Kansas: 
G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 
W. W. Roach, Independence. 
John M. Knipp, Wichita. 
Louisiana: 
J. M. Theall, Lake Charles. 


Massachusetis; 

Samuel Ross, New Bedford. 
Missouri: 

A. W. Hood, Chillicothe. 
New Jersey: 

John Keyes, Elizabeth. 

A. B. Loosey, Morristown. 


New York: 

Chancey Thayer, Gloversville. 

W. E. Miner, Norwich. 
Ohio: 

J. P. Duffy, E. Liverpool. 
Oklahoma: 

R. A. Jones, Novata. 
Pennsylvania: 


F. A. Burdick, Forest City. 

Frank Buerger, Latrobe. 

Joseph Glannon, McKeesport. 
Texas: 

J. M. D. Lasater, Thurber, 
Vermont: 

Dennis Dineen, St. Albans. 
Virginia: 

James Brown, Richmond. 
Wisconsin: 

J. M. O'Brien, Ashland. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,594. 


District No. 1.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, J. J. Cunningham. 

District No. I!.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsyivania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Oryanizers, J. D. Pierce, H. L. Eichelberger, Thos. H. 
Flynn, Cal Wyatt, Chas. A. Miles, William Bork, Jacob 
Tazelaar, M. Grant Hamilton. 

District No. !ll.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Organizer, J. J. Fitzpatrick. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Oryanizers, Emmet T. Flood, John D. Chubbuck. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 


Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Oryanizer, Sim A. Bramlette. 
District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 

rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 

Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizer, 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 


Cc. O. Young. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of September, 1911. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


Balance on hand August 31, 1911............. $173,962 15 
l. Trades and labor assem, Breese, Ill, tax, 
june, to and incl nov, ‘Il.......... 5 00 


Trades assem, Hudson Falls, N Y, tax, jan, 


to and incl june, ‘ll pas 5 00 
Central labor union. Newport, RI, tax, 
jan, to and incl june, ‘Il. 5 00 


Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, 
Kans, tax, jan, to and incl dee, ‘11... 10 00 
Columbus federation of labor, Columbus, 
Ohio, tax, nov, °10, to and incl apr, ‘ll 
Trades and labor assem, Denver, Colo, tax, 
mar, toand ince] nov, ‘ll 7 50 


5 00 


ag beaters 12899, tax, aug, » $3.90; d f, 
7 80 
Janitors prot 10367, “tax, i. a, 11, $5; df, $6... 10 00 
Marble, mosaic and “ryan workers 10263, 
CO, Fs Gs Ge Dhe Ms GS Bo BRB cnc ccccesccce 5 10 
Turpe _— wareees 13113, on -~ - a, ‘ll, 
$1.80; d f, $1.80..... 3 60 
Mechanics Relee rs 12864, tax, aug, ‘11, $1. 9%; 
d f, $1.95...... 3 90 
Federal labor 12934, tax, j, a, “ll, $2.10; d f, 
3» 506enes ENE 4 20 
Journey men stonecutters asso of N A, 
tax, aug, 48 80 
Int] union of elevator constructors, tax, 
Be Tilins vcnintesGetedkcehbhah wis uenia Padmeeeee 10 %6 
Quarry worke rs intl] union of N A, sup.. 2 75 





. Machinists 


helpers 15205, tax, aug, ‘ll, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, $1.25. ee 
J H Schneider, Columbus, 


Ohio, sup 


. Michigan state federation of labor, tax, 

oct, "10, toand inel mar, ‘11...... 

Central labor union, Lebanon, NH, tax, 
jan, to and incl june, ‘ll.............. 

Trades council, Oly mpia, Wash, tax, dec, 
0, to and incl may, “ll......... ..... aaa 

United labor on il, Butler, Pa, tax, jan, 
dE eae 

Central labor — Huron, S Dak, tax, 
mar, to and inc! aug, ae 

Federal labor 13207, tax, m, i. Ll, $3; d f, $3 

Federal labor 13:36, tax, may, "11, 45c; d f, 45c 


Laborers prot 8079, tax, bal june, aug, ‘11, 
$16.25; d f, $16.25..... 
Railroad helpers and 
aug, ‘11, $1.75; d f. $1.75 
Coffee, spice, and baking powde a worke rs 

9605, tax, j, a, s, "11, $2.70; d f, $2.70 
Truck gardeners 14076, tax, sept, ‘11, $1.65; 
65. , 
*il, $1.20; 


‘laborers 12535, tax, 


d 1. 

Te lephone operators 11498, tax, a, s, 
d f, $1.20. 

Flour and cere ‘al mill il employe es 13206, tax, 
aug, ‘11, $1.05; d f, 

Flour and cere al iil eae 13213, tax, 
j,a, ll, S;df 

Flour and cere 4 mill employes 14030, tax, 
aug, ‘11, 35c; d f, 35c 

Horse nail makers 109638, tax, aug, °11, $2.80; 
d f, $2.80 

The intl bro of ¢ om position roofers, damp 
and waterproof workers, tax, j, a, s 

Bro railway carmen of A, tax, aug, ‘11 ‘ 

Intl brick, tile. and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, aug, ‘11. 

White rats actors union of America (inc ), 
tax, sept, ‘1 

Intl bro of teamsters, chauffe urs, stable - 
men, and helpers of A, tax, j, j, a, “ll 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 

United garment workers of A, sup 


Grain workers asso 11407, tax, aug, ‘11, $1.50; 
is | =e 

Central federated union, New York, NY, 
REP 

Sheet straightene rs and ‘paper cutters 
14108, sup Ren a 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13165, tax, 


aug, ‘11, $1.40; d f, $1.50; sup, 50c ep 
Machinists helpe rs and laborers 14047, sup 
Waiters and waitresses local 19(H RE), 


Gel, Bis MIN. 00:00:50 008 s0nesenaces 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14066, tax. 
aug, ‘ll, $1.40; d f, $1.40. 

Trades and labor council, Oshkosh, W is, 
tax, nov, "10, to and incl oct, ‘ll . 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, aug, “HL 

$5.05; d f, $5.05.... 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl, tax, 
sept, ‘ll 


Intl asso of marble workers, tax, j, a, oT 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, aug, ‘ll 

Intl longshoremens asso, tax, j, a, ‘Il 

Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, aug, 

Cigarmakers intl union of A, ‘j, i, 


New York state f -deration of Laan tax, 


may, ’ll, to and incl apr, *12 
Trades and labor assem, Montrose, Colo, 
tax, apr, "ll, to and incl sept, ; 
Womens domestics 12767, tax, se pt, "11, $1.15; 
LD Sree ere ae 
vee, Sree rs 12690, tax, july, "11, $1.10; 


"2a | eae pias 
Fede at ae 12765, tax. july, ll, 0c; d f, 


11, $4.15; df, 


Fo mona labor 8060, tax, sept, 


$4.15.. aa 
Federal labor 12953, tax, sept, "11, $2.96; df, 












30 
20 


00 
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Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 


made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 


L 
















5. 


Fe de ral labor 7231, tax, aug, ‘11, $2.50; d f, 
50 ote = 
Fire mens asso 1227", tax, aug, "ll, $5; df, 


$5 é 
Federal labor $203, tax, aug, ‘Il, $1.75; df, 
Watch finishers asso 10454, tax, j, j, a, s, 11, 

$4; d f, $4...... ns : 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 

10943, tax, sept, 11, $7.75; d f, $7. 75 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, sept, ‘11, $3.60; d f, 

eer 
muirent helpers and laborers 13172, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, 45c; d f, 45c 
Federal labor 8367, tax, aug, *11, $3.25; d f, 
3.25. EOE SEI ORE eee ee ee 


d 
Tuck eens 10384, tax, aug, °*1l, $3.2 50; d f, 
x, 11, $1.50; df, 


Fade — labor 8786, tax, ‘aug, ‘ll, 


Oil and gas well workers 12001, tax, aug, 11, 
Me; d f, 9c... 

Te + WT operators” 14062, tax, 
$1.70; d f, $1.70 , 

poderal oe 11796, tax, j, a, 
$3.80...... 

Bottle cap, cork, and 
10875, tax, aug, “11. $14; 
Glass house pac kers 12 AY tax, 

$1.95; d f, $1.95 
Watch case makers 12786, tax, sept, 


SF, GO...20-- 
‘Ll, mi 50; 


sept, “L, 


ll, $2.80; a f, 


workers 
, se pt, ‘11, 


‘11, 65c, 


qitopper 
f, $14 





Womens prot 14080, ‘tax, july, 
RSS 

Tobacco ‘strippe rs 12722, tax, m, 
$1.80; df, $1.80............. 

U nited Bat cage labor coune il, Streator, 
Ill, tax, dec, 10, to and incl nov, ‘ll 

Trades council, Hobart, Okla, tax, j, j, a,’ ll 

Federal labor 12696, sup....... ........-. oon 





e 


$5 00 
10 00 


3 50 


6 00 
7 00 


3 00 


3 40 
5 60 
28 00 
3 90 
1 30 
8 00 
3 60 
10 00 


2 50 
2 00 


5. Sewer laborers 14078, sup 


x 


9. Trades ‘aie 


- Central labor union, 


. Central labor union, Athol, 


or 


Railway helpers and laborers 12 175, ‘sup. ee 
Tobacco opengl _ 02, tax, july, *11, $1.45; 
f, $1.45; sup, $1.25...... ; 

Laborers prot 12 Poses eee 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup.... ~ 

Federal! labor 13051, tax, aug, 11, 35¢; d f, 35¢ 

Mineral water workers 12674, sup oan 

= Ohio, tax, june, 
‘ll. toand ine! dee, ‘ll 

Laborers prot 12913, tax, aug, 
$1.40 ee ‘ 

Federal labor 12837, tax, j, a, "11, $5.10; d f, 
$5.10 

Federal labor 10824, tax, j, j, “11, — ; df, 70c 

Fur floor workers 13196, tax, aug, “11, $15; df, 
RRS 

Railway helpers and labore! rs Ii 3216, tax, bal 
aug, acct sept, “ll, $ : d f, $4.50 

Neckwear cutters 14095, tax, aug, ‘11, $1.25; 
di f, $1.25 

Mac hinists helpe rs and laborers 14122, sup 

Gas workers 12569, sup 

Button workers prot 14120, sup 

Button workers prot lil21, sup 

Riggers prot 14124. sup 

Button workers prot 14123, sup 

Intlalliance of theatrical stage employ: s, 






"11, $1.40; d f, 





sup 

Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, 
tax, nov, ‘10, toand inel apr, ‘ll 

United trades council, Brownsville, Pa, 


tax, j, a, s, ll. 
Canadian trades and labor council, Van- 
couver, BC, tax, feb, ‘11, to and inel july 


ll 

New Jersey state federation of labor tax, 
oct, “10, toand ine) sept, “Hl 

Fede ral labor 14067, tax, aug, ‘ll, $2.50; df 
$2 . e 

aibwnes helpe Ts and earere 14090, tax, 
sept, “Il, $1.25; df, $1.2 

Flour and ce real mill e mplose S 13227, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, 45c; d f, “_ 

Garbage inciners oa employes Li048, tax 
aug, ‘11, 60c: df, 60¢ .. 

Sewer diggs rsand shovelers 8662, tax, se pt, 


$3; d f, ‘ 
Bottle caners 10535, tax, aug, ‘ll, $2.25: d f, 





Lac ies straw ~y- felt hat workers 12675, 
tax, aug, ‘11, $2.50; d f, $2 

Hat block male rs and aioe rs 12099, tax, 
sept, ‘ll, 65c; d f, 65c 

Watchmens 138130, tax, 


sept, ‘ll, $2.05; df. 
EET SE SF 
Cigar fac tory tobacco strippers "9608, tax, 
i SF SS ere 


Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers intl union, tax, a, s, 

Mass, tax, aug, 
‘ll, to and inel dee, ‘11.. 

Central co-operative union, Hot Springs 
and vicinity, Ark, tax, m, j, j 

Central labor union, New + eee Conn, 
tax, jan, 11, to and ineldec, 

Federal labor 8398, tax, j, j, a, H $2.25; d f, 


) 9 
Paper handlers 11234, tax, j, 
d f, $15..... a lied vinenins 
Machinists helpers 13194, tax, aug, ‘ll, 35c; 
fs 
Horse — makers 7073, tax, j, j, ‘ll, $6. 10; 
d f, $6. 
Ne are prot 10952, ‘tax, j, a, ‘11 
F _— and rary mill employes 13209, tax, 
"11, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Machinists Senn and laborers 12921, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, 60c; d f, 60c..... ee 
Central labor union, Auburn, N Y, 
nov, °10, toand inelapr, ‘ll 
Intl hodearriers and building 
union, tax, a, s, ‘ll 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, ry account- 
ants 12646, tax, sept, "11, $2.30; d f, $2.30 
Int! bro of foundry employes, tax, j, j, a, 
Intl bro of foundry employes, sup 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
F ne oa cereal mill employes 13210, tax, 
sept, 70c; df, 70c; sup, 60c. 
labor council, Miles. City, 
Mont, tax, feb, ‘ll, to and inc! jan, °12..... 


a, s, “ll, $15; 


laborers 





$1 48 
50 


415 
2 00 
5 00 

70 
16 00 
5 85 
2 80 


10 20 
1 40 
30 00 
9 00 
2 50 
10 00 
1 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
5 00 


2? 50 


2 50 

10 00 
4 50 

30 00 
70 


12 20 
2 80 


8 00 
1 20 


5 00 


125 00 


4 60 


10 00 


10 00 
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t’s Baker’s 


and 


It’s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 











Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 


cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780 











4 





Central tradesand labor union, Pawtucket, 
R I, tax, oct, 10, to and incl mar, *11 
Federal! labor 13038, tax, j,a, s, “11, $1.05; d f, 
05 


School house custodians ‘13152, tax, se pt, 
8 OY TS 1 See ee 
Federal labor 12750, tax, sept, °11, $1.30; d f, 

Ss iaisicevasksnsies consestnie 

— ral labor 10746, tax, j, a, “ll, $1. 60; 4 3 
| eee . 
Se ecdinmnnan 12885, tax, j, j, 11, $3; d f, ‘$3 
Gas workers 11683, tax, aug, ‘ll, $1.65; d f, 
i iiikcaindc ciel nia daa cakes Wie, 00 alla we amelie 
Railroad helpe = and laborers 12950, tax, 
Se, Ts, Se Oe Ge eo sonexivasccceses 


Machinists Khe 12610, tax, j, j, @, ‘ll, 
$1.60; d f, $1.50 : 

Amal asso street and electric railway e m- 
ployes of A, sup.. 

Egg inspectors 14098, tax, aug, 11, We; d f, 
9c; sup, $1.23 

Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, aug, Ll, $2.50; 

f, $2.50; sup, 50c. 

Central labor council, 

Laborers prot 12982, tax, aug, 
$7.60; sup, $1.50... 

Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, s, 0, “11, $3; d f, $3; sup, $2.60 

Intl compressed air and foundation work- 
ers, tax, o, n, d, ‘10, j, f, m, ‘ll 
American bro of slate workers, tax, 
1 


Petaluma,Cal, sup 
"11, $7.50; d f, 


‘tax, aug, 

Trades assem, Black Hills, S Dak, tax, may, 
‘11, to and incl acct sept. 

Trades council, Poplar Bluff, “Mo, tax, jan, 
‘11, to and inc! june, ‘ll 

Fur workers 14035, tax, aug, ll, $2. 45; d f, 
ERR TOR EN rane 

Federal labor 12696, tax, aug, ‘ll, $2; d f, $2 

Federal labor 11366, tax, sept, "ll, 40c; df, 


Tiisnnedunthaeds «sheen eachesecenetsetednss enue 
Railroad poteer ve ‘and laborers 14085, tax, 
ang, “11. $3; $3 


$5 Ov 
210 
3 60 
2 00 


3 20 
6 00 


3 30 
4 20 


3 00 


4 00 
5 00 


4 90 
4 00 


80 


6 00 


11. Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, aug, 


$1.50; d f, $1.60.. 
Flat janitors 13074, tax, sept, ‘11, $2; df +1 


Federal labor 9626, tax, sept, "11, $2.75; d f. 

RRR ST Ee eS a Say AS oe 
Waste handiers 8964, tax, j, a, ‘Ll, $1.50; df, 
i MMe. Ss 0 andtnneahsvpanent 


United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, aug, ‘ll, 


$12.50; d f, $12.50; sup, $16 . 

Federal labor 876%, tax, aug, ‘11, Te; ; d f, 
Oe tee eae on 

Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, j, J. "11, $8.55; « 

Mae hinists helpers 14083, tax, aug, ‘11, $2.50 
d f, $2.50... 

Button workers prot 14069, tax, aug, ‘ll 
$2.50; d f, $2.50... 

Horse nail make rs. p and b 6170, tax, aug, 
"11, $5.60; d f, $5.50 ; 

Laborers prot 12149, tax, july. 1, $10; d 
$l0.. 


Union co trades council, Elizabeth, N J, 
tax, may, ‘ll, to and incl oct, "ll. 

are pom 8079, tax, bal aug, °11, $19.55; 
Oo Tp. co cnccccnes 

Cigar ie tobacco’ strippers 11939, tax 
july, ‘11, $5; d f, $5 

Trades assem, Greenville, Tex, tax, 
WR, CD Ge BSE FU Ub cccccccccnsccccenaces 

Trades and labor assem, Massillon, Ohio, 
tax, july, °10, to and incl june, ‘11 . 

Tri-city central trades council, Granite 
City, Ill, tax, apr, ‘11, to and inel dec, "ll 

Federation of labor, Lorain co, Ohio, tax, 
ae” ea 

Federation of labor, Cleve ‘land, Ohio, tax, 
may, ‘ll, to and incl apr, ‘ 

Coopers intl union of N A, tax, a, 8, “ll 

Int! bro electrical workers, tax, j, a, ‘ll 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, j, 

Intl asso steam and hot: water 
helpers of A, tax, sept, 

Intl union ¢ ar die and cutte r 


nov, 


‘fitters and 


makers 


of A, tax, a, s, “ll 

F aor ce re “al mill e employe 8S 14057, tax, 
sept, . $1.25; d f, $1.25 

Federal eee 9093, tax, sept, "11, $5.50; d f, 


F jour and cereal mille mploye S 140938, tax, 


8, $1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, 50¢ 
tabern y prot 12888, tax, aug, "ll, $1; df, $1: 
sup, 


Trades al labor coune il, Sheridan co,Wyo, 
tax, june, ‘11, to and incl nov, °11, $5; sup, 
ee 

Federal labor 11891, sup. 

Machinists helpers 13108, tax, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 50c 

Embalmers and helpers 13180, tax, aug, ‘11, 
70c; d f, Tve. 

Tin plate workers intl ‘prot asso of A, tax, 
j, a, s, ll 

Horse hair dressers 
@ t, GSs....... 

Ce ntral labor union, 


june, ‘ll, 


12889, tax, a, s, $1.90; 


Pittston, Pa, tax, m, 


j, 
Intl ste re oty pers ‘and ele c troty pers union, 
tax, aug, ‘Il 
Amal society carpente rs and joiners, tax 
j,a,s, "Ul 
( ‘entral labor council, Santa Rosa, Cal, tax, 
jan, ‘Ll, to and incl june, ° 
Washington state fed of labor, tax, 
‘11, toand inc! apr, *12 
Central trades and labor council, Missoula 
co, Mont, tax, feb, toand ine! july 
Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
sept, °11, $2.50; d f, $2.50 : 
Street cleaners 18024, tax, aug, "ll, $0; df 


, tas may, 


$30 oa 1900 
Marble, mosaic, and terrazzo workers 12707, 
tax, a, 8, O, “11, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Street sweepers 12811, tax, aug, 
5 SSE REE RSE 
as prot 12713, tax, sept, "ll, $1.50; d f, 
$1.6 ’ 
( abel labor union, Childress, 
may, *ll, toand incl oct, ‘U1 
Trades and labor council, N Yakima, Wash, 
tax, m, a, m, ‘ll 
Central labor union, 
tax, m, a, m, ‘ll 


Ll, $3.50; 


Tex, tax, 


Ne wport News, Va 


190 OO 


“74 00 


; 00 


¥ 10 
1 00 


5 5O 


2 50 


60 00 


3 00 


7 00 


2 
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Trades and labor council, Lewiston, Mont, 
SSS 5, reer aee 

oe he Ipe rs 1 2561, tax, sept, $1. 35; 
SRNG.« stank teeuscniaereneminne 

Porters prot 12029, tax, aug, ‘11, $1; d f, $1 

Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, aug, "11, $1.85; 


GT, SAAB; GP, SBM. ...000-ccvccccess ‘ 
Flour and cereal mill. e mploy es 14093, sup. 
Mechanics helpers 12864, sup. 

Central labor union, Lancaster and vicin- 

ity, Pa, tax, m, a, m, 


Central labor union, Camden, N J, tax, m, 
‘ll. 


i, 
Central labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, 
j, a,s, ‘ll 


Federal labor 12985, tax. aug, 


‘ll, sie; df, $16 


Federal labor 14045, tax, s, 0, n, , $84.45; 
d f, $84.45. 

Federal labor 12756, tax, aug, bin $3.90; df, 
3.90 


‘11, $3.25; d f, 
11, $1.50; d f, 


= labor 8367, tax, sept, 
3.2. 


wiahoonl labor 12396, tax, j, a, s, 


$1.50 
Machinists he Ipers and laborers 14017, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, $3.75; d f, $3.75 


Elevator conductors and starters 13105. tax, 
aug, “ll, $8; d f, $8 


Water pipe caulkers 10830, tax, o, n, d, ‘ll 
$1.80; di f, $1.80 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, aug, ‘ll, $2.25; d f, 





shea hinis ts helpers and laborers 12952. tax, 


aug, “11, $1.75; d f i 
R ailway machinists he Ipe rs 13192, ‘ta LX, aug, 
LL, $2.65; di f, $2.65 
Gold be aters 13013, tax, aug, 11, $2; di f, $2 
11561, tax, aug, “Ll, $7.50. df, 


gee rs prot 
0 


Carriage and auto se rvice agents 130: 37, tax, 


aug, ‘ll, 50c¢; df, 50e 
Soapmakers 13223, tax, m, j, i, a, °11, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40 so seeabanrtee teins 
Horse hair dressers 13029, tax. aug, ‘ll, 85c ; 
eT er eee ee 
Hotel and restaurant e mploye s, etc, tax, 
aug, ‘ll 


Amal meat cutters and butcher workme D 
of N A, tax, j, 

Intl union of the ‘unite xd brewe ry workmen 
of A, tax, j, a, s, 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14108, sup 

Federal! labor 14073, sup 

Quarry workers intl union ‘of N A, ‘sup 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14057, sup 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers intl union, sup...... 


— ~~ state fe deration of labor, tax, 
‘11, to and incl sept, “11 
( Jenteal trades council, Marion, Ind, tax, 


jan, ‘11, to and inel june, ‘ll. 
Trades and labor assem, Carlinville, Tl, 
tax, may, ‘ll, to and inel oct, “ll 
Trades and labor council, Lansing, Mich, 
tax, oct, "10, to and incl june, , ae 
Federal labor 12622, tax, a, s, "11, $1; d f, $1 
Central co-operative union, Hot Springs 
and vicinity, Ark, tax, a,fs, o, ‘ll. 


Trades and labor council, Kokomo, Ind, 
tax, a, m, j, ‘ll : 
Trades assem, Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, oct, 


10, to and incl mar, ‘11. 
—— assem, Ft Edward, 


11, $1.05; df, 


11. 
Federai labor 9870, tax, j, a, S, 


1. 
Federal iabor, 8620, tax, sept, 40¢; df, 40c. 
Federal labor 8139, tax, » Suny. , "$1.50: df, 
DED ccctectisveceves) ccpemevsanwes 


$2 50 


2 70 
2 00 


5 95 
3 85 
1 00 
2 50 
2 50 


2 50 
32 00 


225 32 


650 00 


5 00 
5 00 


7 50 
2 00 


5 00 
2 50 
2 10 


8 00 


14. Office building employes 12865, tax, aug, ‘ll, 
50 





$2.50; d f, $2. 
Railway mac hinists helpe rs one laborers 
14043, tax, aug, ‘11, $2.50; d f, $2. 
City employes 12875, tax, sept, ‘il. $3.50; d f, 
$3.50... ; ie 
Bottle aor handlers 11759, tax, 
sept, » $l; df, 
Lamp BF ih 4 tax, aug, 
$1.40 


and 
$1 


“LL, $1.40; 4 f, 


Suspender workers 11294, tax, sept, “Ni, $2; 
d f, $2. ca 
Tobacco ‘strippers 12046, tax, july, "11, $6.50; 
2 | See atepe Renae 

Musi eugreve rs 11809, tax, aug, "Ll, $1. 60; 
GE incsaaccornese 

Dept aes and ferries municipal dock 
builders 13041, tax, sept, "11, $2.10; d f, $2.10 


Inti union pavers, rammermen, flag _ 
ers, ete, tax, a, s, “ll 

U nated garment worke rs of A, ‘tax, a, m, j. 
j, a, 

Intl e ar riage and wagon workers union of 
N A, tax, a,s, “ll 
AC McClurg & co, Chicago, 

Leather handlers 14102, sup 

Sawmill workers 14100, sup 


Ill, sup 


Flour and cereal mill employe S$ 13224, tax, 
sept, "11, $1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, $1 

United laborers 138116, tax, j, a, , $4.30; 
d f, $4.30; sup, $1 


Railroad machinists helpe rs 13042, tax, j, 5. 


a, 8, “11, $12.35; d f, $12.35; sup, 5vc 
Central labor union, Fremont, Nebr, sup 
Trades council, Collinsville, Ill, sup 
Federal labor 10829, sup i 
Federal labor 18051, sup ’ 

Federal labor 12412, tax, sept, “11, $2.10; df 


$2.10; sup, $1 ‘ 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, sept, “11, 45c; 
d f, 45e; sup, l0e 
Scalemens prot 
d f, $1.25: sup, 
hatters, 28¢ 


11408, tax, 
50c; 2-c 


sept, “Ll, $1.25; 
assess for united 


Federation of labor, De troit, Mich, tax, 
may, *1l, toand incl oct, 

Federation of labor, Saginaw, Mich, tax, 
mar, ‘ll to and inel aug, ‘11. 

Central labor union, So Omaha, Nebr, tax, 
m, j, j, 


Central trade sand labor council, Perry co, 
Ohio, tax, j, j,a, "1 

om labor 10128, tax, se pt, 

r 12494, tax, a aug, 

New spaper ‘and mail de liverers 9463, tax, 
july, *11, $50; d f, $50 ‘ 

Central labor union, Brattleboro, Vt, tax, 
jan, ‘11, to and incl june, ‘ll 


"11, $1.15; d f, 


$1. as % 
B.- woey labor "11, $2.60; d f, 
2. 


Bridge tenders prot 13039, tax, sept, "1, 
sa? ea - 
Cemetery employes 13073, tax, ‘aug, ‘ll, 

$1.3; d £,91.G........... 
Lampiighters 11943, tax, aug, "11, $5; df, $5 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmens 12327, 
tax, aug, "11, $7.20; d f, $7.20.. ‘ 
Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, sept, "11, $1.45; 
[* * aeons paGcam 
Sugar refinery workers 13053, tax, aug, 
$22.50; d f, $22.50. 


Laborers prot 8866, tax, s sept, , Ll, 65¢ ; df, 6c 
ae ee workers prot 6888, tax, sept, ‘ll, 

f, 85c..... 
Horse ao makers 9656, tax, sept, 

$2.1 
Bridge tenders 12333, tax, sept, ’11, $2;d f, $2 
New York transfer co employes prot 11824, 
tax, sept, 11, $3.25; d f, $8.25.......... 


eovccccccccccceeceses ‘ii: gis: 
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100 PB MOV EMENTS i 
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‘NE MILLION Y DOLLARS 


offered fot one invention 
stam free ¥ 
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oS Anat, poritontions over momee fe fo: 
tion “HOV ™ OBTAIN A PATENT,” 
describea, and “WHAT TO INVENT 
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ORL. D'S P Copy free 


VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. Ww. ‘Washington, D. C. 
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tr hinists helpers 14044, tax, aug, ‘11, 60c; 
, —a enees ‘ 
saheas rs prot. 14053, tax, aug, “11, 80c; d f, 
Dh a citaat elena hehid ema atiesin 


Bro of railway car ‘men of A, tax, se pt, “ll 
Intl ladies garment workers, tax, june, "ll 
Federated trades council, Montreal, Can, 
tax, feb, ‘11, toand incl july, ‘ll =e 
tax, 


Virginia state federation of labor, 
june, ‘11, to and ine! nov, ‘ll............. 
Central trades and labor council, Allen- 
town, Pa, tax, jan, ‘ll, to and ince! june, 

Nl. id ee 
— ral labor 13019, tax, m, j, j, a, “ll, $2; 
2 


Fede ral labor 7241, tax, sept, ‘ll, 70c; d f, 


Machini ts helpers’ 14070, tax, aug, ‘11, 55e; 





Needlemakers 11433, tax, aug, "11, $1.55; df, 








"SE EPS Ber ee . ° 

Horse nail workers 7180, ‘tax, sept, ‘ll, $4; 
ae eer 

Handymen and machinists he Ipe rs 12927, 
tax, aug, ‘ll, 50c; d f, 50e 

Railroad helpers —. sohevetn 14088, tax, 
aug, "11, $2.60; d f, $2. ine 

Pilots prot asso on ‘aa. aug, “ll, $1.20; 
d f, $1.20. s00nsas : 

Button workers prot 14123, tax, sept, ‘Il, 
vc; d f, 9c. 

robacco strippers 14056, tax, j, j, “Ll, $4.40; 
d f, $4.40. 

Lamp workers 12604, ‘tax, a, s, “11, $1; df, $1 

Coal hoisting supervisors 13 $122, tax, sept, 


“Ll, 75e; d f, Tie 
Highway dept laborers 141 25, sup 
Railroad machinists 14126, sup. 
House movers 14127, sup 
Street railroad track repairers l4128,sup 
W: estern federation of miners, tax, sept, 


Intl typographical union, tax, aug, ‘ll 

Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, apr, ‘11 

Federal labor 12949, tax, bal sept, “ll, 75x 
d f, Tbe 

Federal labor 13064, tax, j, j, “Ll, $3; df, $8 

Central trades and labor council, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, tax, oct, ‘10, to and incl june, 
‘ll 


Stove mounters int! union, tax, j, a, s, ‘ll 
Intl union of journeymen horseshoers of 
the U Sand Canada, tax, a, m,j,j,a,s, ‘ll 
Tunnel and subway constructors intl 
union of N A, tax, a, 8, acct oct, ‘Il. 
Telephone operators 12402, tax, sept, *11, 9c; 
df, %e 
Super heate rs 
14128, sup 
Federal labor 8583, tax, j, a. 
Federal 


and “engine fitters 
‘11, $7; df, $7. 
labor 13134, tax, aug, ‘11, $1.75; d f, 


pipe 


$1.75; sup, $1. 
Suspender workers 11251, tax, A, 8, ‘ll, 80¢; 
d f, 80e p ne 
Button workers prot 13154, sup 
s00tblacks prot 13080, tax, a,s, “11, $4.50; d f, 
$1.50; sup, $2. 

. Cleaners and pressers asso 141: 30, Sup 
Bridge tenders prot asso 14181,sup ......... 
Contra Costa central labor council, Rich- 

BOOM, CHE, GED... ccccescesess , 
Central labor union, White Plains, N Y 


tax, nov, "10, to and incl oct, ‘ll. 
Allied trades and labor assem, Gillespie 
and a Ill, tax, nov, ‘10, to and incl 
oct,’ 
Central labor union, Toledo, Ohio, tax, apr, 
‘Hl, to and inc! sept, ‘11 
( oe trades and labor assem, Sy racuse, 
N Y, tax, mar, ’ll, toand incl aug, ‘ll 


ll 
10 


7 
10 


10 


10 
5 
5 


20 
60 
41 


6 


00 
10 
10 
10 


00 


40 
90 


SO 
OO 


OO 
00 


v0 


00 
00 


50 
60 
50 
00 
00 


7 50 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


18, 


19. 





Central labor union, Boonville, Ind, tax, 
s, 0, n, “Ll 

Central labor union, Port Jervis, N ¥; tax, 
oct, 10, to and incl sept, “11. 

American federation of musicians, tax, 


sept, 'l 
= labor 11587, tax, j, a, 


S, “Ll, $3.75: d f. 


Federal labor 12018, tax, a, s, s, "11, $2.50; « 
$2.50 ? cieiare Sieled 

Fe — labor 13062, tax, j, a, “LI, $3.60; d f, 
$3. 


i, $2.50; 07, 
“LI, 90c ; d f, 90ce 
"11, 80c; d f, 80c 
j5c; df, 


"Ll, $4.25; df, 


Fe derai labor 11478, tax, j, J, a, 
7 60 


F ederal labor 13125, tax, sept, 
Federal labor 14068, tax, a, s, 
t labor 12760, tax, sept, ‘11, 


Fede poe labor 13048, tax, aug, 


$1. ; sic 
Fe ie ral labor 11617, tax, a, s, "Ll, $3.40; d f, 
3.40 

Federal labor 14037, 
oe. 

Elevator operators 
df, $1 

Ege inspectors S705, 
d f, $24.75 .. 

Ste nographer s and typists 
sept, ‘ll, $3.75; d f, = 

Undertakers 9019, tax, s, “ll, $5; df, $ 
sottlers prot 8434, end i, a, s, ‘ll, $6: d f, $6 

Railroad helpers and laborers 18221, tax, 
aug, “ll, $1; d f, $l. 

Stone planermen 12866, tax, aug, 
Barber shop porters = bathhouse em- 
ployes 11963, tax, aug, , $1.65; d f, $1.65. 
Railroad machinists he — and labore rs 


B0c; df, 
"11, $1; 
11, $24.75; 


tax, aug, ‘ll, 


13076, tax, july, 
tax, j, a, S, 


asso 12755, tax, 


“11, $3; df, $3 


14043, tax, sept, ‘11, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Metal trades helpers 14031, tax, june, ‘Ll, 
H0c; d f, 60e. , : 

Button workers 14123, tax, bal sept, "ll, lic: 
d f, 15¢ 

Horse nail workers 10682, tax, sept, "11, 35c; 
a , Be 

Railway postal clerks protective asso 
13222, tax, aug, ‘ll, 45c; d f, 

Ladies straw and felt hat wore rs 12675, 
tax, sept, ‘ll, $2.50; d f. $2. 

Artesian well drillers and evermen 10344, 
tax, sept, ‘11, $2.60; d f, $2. 

Intl seamens union of A, ‘tec. 0, n, d, "10, 
j. f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8,” 


Folders prot asso 344, sup 
Federal labor 9066, tax, j, a 
$3.75; sup, $l. 

Scale workers prot 7592, ‘sup. 
Machinists helpers 13107, tax, aug, 
d f, $2.50; sup, $8 
Federal labor 876, 
$1.50; sup, $1.25.. 
Printer roller makers 10638, ‘tax, sept, i, 

Jue; df, 7c; sup, 50e 
Badge, banner, regalia, button,and nov elty 
workers 14065, tax, a, s, "11, $3.70; d f, $3.70; 
sup, $2.14 3 
Suspender workers 12282, sup 
Silverton trades and labor assem, 
ton, Colo, tax, s, 0, n, "ll 
Trades and labor assem, 
Dak, tax, j, j, a, “ll 
Connecticut state fede ration of labor, tax, 
nov, °10, to and incl oct, ‘ll. 
roeeeet labor 13163, tax, ‘aug. 


il, $3.75; d f, 


11, $2.50; 


tax, sept, ‘11, $1.60; df, 


Silver- 


Grand Forks, N 


"Ll, $1.50; df, 
"Ll, $2.36; df, 
Laborers prot 11752, tax, sept, '11, $3; df, §8 


Laborers prot 12943, tax. sept, "11, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40 


Briekiayers 10982, tax, aug, 
$2.35 


00 
1 6O 


1 50 


7 50 
00 
2 00 


2 00 
6 00 


8 DO 
1 00 


1 90 
9 54 
4 50 


2 


00 


6 00 
2 80 
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MASS. 


HEELS 4° COUNTERS 


MADE OF STEEL 

FOR MINERS, QUARRYMEN, FARMERS AND ALL 
MEN WHO DO ROUGH WORK 

Light and easily attached. 
selves several times over. 
A.wyv cobbler can put them on or your shoe dealer 
has shoes already fitted with them. 
Write for booklet that tells all about them. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO, 
BOSTON, 
ELE: OR RRIMEEIERTIIE SS OS ES 


Will pay for them- 
They outlast the shoes. 





11307, tax, j, a, 


d f, $4; 


d f, $6; sup, $1. 
Me, tax, sept, 


Maryland state 
oct, ‘10, to and 


5 6S)... 

j, a, s, “11, $3.60; 
tax, sept, 
Egg inspectors 


“1, $2.85; 
$12; d f, $12... 





19. Hat and cap le 


Womens prot 14080, tax, aug, 


Agricultural workers 11827, 


sup, 60c. 
Federal labor 12924, sup 
Cigarette box makers 13110, 


( Yementmakers 14061, 
d f, $2.85; 
Cigar tobac co strippers 12971, “tax, 


Federal labor 7295, tax, j, a, s, 


$1.50 . 
Federal labor 12645, tax, sept, 
$1.50 


ather 
S, “11, $1.50; d f, $1.50 


"11, $1.56 


10, to and incl aug, *! 
federation of labor, 
incl sept, 


Reilreed helpe rs and laborers 12524, 


d f, $3.66 
d f, $1.60. 
12090, tax, aug, 11, $2 
14061, tax, bal j, ‘ll, t 
sup, 


‘11, $1.50; ¢ 


sweat band cutters 


 @ 4, 


SD Skat hie ea pada a amens teres 
White | rats actors union of A, tax, bal 
een 
United REE N A, tax, se ept, a 
Central trades council, Pittsburg, Pa, sup 


tax, aug, ‘ll, 


$2.05; d f, $2.05; sup, 50¢ ; 
United laborers 13162, tax, j, j , $12.3 
d f, $12.30; sup, $5 
Button workers prot 13133, tax, aug, "Il, $4: 


tax, july, $6; 


20. Cantunilaber union, Lewiston and Auburn, 


Me 
tax, 


Central labor council, Astoria, ‘Oreg, tax, 
july, *11, toand incl dec, ’ 

Central labor union, Worcester, Mass, tax, 
bal a, m, j, j, ‘1. 

United laborers 13097, tax, ‘aug, 11, $55 da f, $5 

— workers asso 11407, tax, sept, *] 


$1.50; 


ones 


American society of ~ ee engri avers 9003, 
“11, $1.60; 


: €¢, 


pal a, 


sept, 2. 


» 


50 


00 


00 


20. 


09 








Petomn labor 11434, tax, j, j, a, "11, $2.55; « 


Federal labor 14073, 
$25 


‘tax, 3. & 9 . $25; d f, 

Natl print cutters asso of A, tax, s, 0. n, ‘ll 

Glass bottle blowers asso of US and Can, 
tax, j,a, s, “Ll 
Tin, steel, iron and granite 
10943, sup.... 


wi ire workers 


Trades and labor assem, Brainerd, Minn 
sup 

Porters 14132, sup : 

John B Lennon. treasurer A F of L, Bloom- 


ington, Ill, interest , hee 
Central labor union, Pas mgene, Cal, tax 
feb, *11, to and inel july, 


Central labor union, Philade Iphia, Pa, t 


jan, ‘11, toand inel june, ‘ll 

Central trades council, Pine Bluff, Ark 
tax, dec, 10, to and incl may, 

Federated trades council, Madison, Wis 


to and inel apr, ‘12... 
assem, 
5. 3. 
8, $1.60; 


tax, may, ‘ll, 
Central trades and labor 
co, Bellaire, Ohio, tax, m, 
Federal labor 12787, tax, a, s 
Federal 12974, tax, bal j, a, 
Federal iabor 13119, tax, j,z 


Belmont 


a f $l. 60 







Federal labor 8306, tax, aug, ° 
$2.50 nat ; 
Soil pipe meaers a he Ipe rs 13052, tax 
sept, “11, $3.75; d f, $3.7. : ie 
Railway caeeee and labore ‘rs 12981, tax 


aug, ‘11, 55¢e; d f, 55¢ 
Tuck pointers 13218, tax, a, s, “ll, $1.30; d f 
$1.30 ae 
‘tax, 






Machinists helpers 13228, sept, “ll, $3; 
eae corse 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14101, tax 
aug, ‘Ll, 40c; d f, 40¢ Su ie ape 

Stone planermens 13093, tax, sept, ‘Il 
$2.60; dl f, $2.60 

= ners aged flor ists 10615, tax, sept, ‘Hl 
$2.25; d f, $2.25 

Ele vator conduc tors and starters 11959. 
tax, sept, *11, $8.50; d f, $8.50...... ais 

Machinists helpers 13069, tax, sept, “11, $1.25: 
d f, $1.25 

Machinists ‘helpers 1276 tax, ‘sept, $5; 
ee a _ 

Machinists helpers 12345, tax, sept, ‘ll 
Se Ge Ge ia vancoeeees > 

City firemens prot asso 11431, tax, sept, ‘ll 
$17.50; d f, $17.50 ... ats 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, aug, 1] 


Intl molders union of N A, tax, a, s, ‘ll. 
Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, a. s, “ll 
Operative ——— intl assoof U Sand 
Can, tax, j, 8, “ll A 
Bristol, Stoddard, Beach, and Fisher, New 
Haven, Conn, refund of costs as taxed 
on the mandate of the circuit court of 
appe “is in the case Loewe vs Lawlor or 
2-c hatters fund : 
Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, sup 
Sheet straighteners and paper cutters 
14108, sup. aaa 
Suspendermake rs 9660, tax, a, s, 
f, $12.50; sup, $16. 
Intl ‘ste el and copper plate printers union 
of N A, tax, j, a, s, 
Dye works employes 14133, sup 
—— council, Paris and vic inity, 


11, $12.50: 


“Tex. 
Central labor union, Meriden, Conn, 
jan, ‘11, toand incl dee,’l1 
Trades and labor assem, Waycross, 
tax, may, ‘ll, to and incl oct, ‘ll 
Trades and labor assem, Superior, 
tax, dec, "10, to and incl nov, ‘Il 
Central labor union, So Norwalk, 
tax, m, j, j, ‘ll ee 
Columbus federation of labor, Columbus, 
Ohio, tax, may, ‘ll, toand incloct, ‘11. 
Central aad union, Lancaster, N Y, tax, 
PEs cnrcciadondeanincks wecaames 
Central + union, North Adams, Mass, 
tax, jan, ‘11, to and incl acct june, ‘11. 
Central pg union, preemies Mass, tax, 
m, j, j, 
Federal ah 12822, tax, sept, 
20 


tax, 
Ga, 


Conn 


11, $1.20; df. 


1, $3.7 75; df, 


labor 11449, tax, a, 


i. 
F ederal 
$3.75 


2 50 
; 
l 


10 
6 Of 


500 00 
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GOOD LUCK 


WHOLESOM 


THE COOKS 
FAVORITE 


BECAUSE: 
iT |S THE BEST 
MOST ECONOMICAL 
AND RELIABLE BAKING 
POWDER. NONE BETTER 














» 


12670, tax, denies "LI, $1.75; d f, 


oom labor 


— bag workers 11757, tax, sept, "ll, 55c ; 


ll, 7c; df, 


d f, 55¢ i 
Milk handlers 14060, tax, a, s, 


ic. 
Machinists he ipers 13080, tax, oct, ‘11, $3.95 ; 


Sewer cle saners, and repairers 10886, tax, j, 
a, 8, "11, $15; d f, $15...... 

Iron’ bedste 3 make rs 12781, 
=) 


tax, aug, ‘11, 


House movers "14084, tax, aug, ‘ll, 
incl dec, *11, $10.15; d f, $10.15. 

Journeymen sailmakers 12751, 
"LI, $2.55; d f, $2.55. ... 

Metal polishers, buffers, plate rs, and brass 
workers intl union of N A, tax, sept, ‘ll 
Bro of boilermake rs and iron shipbuilders 
of A, tax, j,a,s : 
Journeyme n tailors union of A, 

1 


to and 
tax, "sept, 


tax, a, s, 


Amal lace curtain ope ratives of A, tax, 
aug, ‘ll 

Intl alliance. bill poste rs and bille rs of A, 
tax, j, a, s, 

— bro of blacksmiths and he Ipers, tax, 





American wire weavers prot asso, tax, j, 
a, CSREES anes ie 
Brushmakers intl union, tax, a, s,ll....... 

Federal labor 12586, tax, aug, 11, 2 df 
$2.85; sup, $2.50.............. 

Federal labor 12868, tax, sept, Li. $l; 


eee eee 
Sewer laborers 14078, sup 
Lead, paint, and varnish makers 1411l, tax, 
sept, °11, 65c; df, 65c; sup, $2 
Boilermakers and helpers 131 48, ‘tax, sept, 
‘11, $1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, 25c............ 
Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14088, tax, sept, °11, $1.20; df, $1.20; sup, 50c 
IB Lennon, treas, A F of L, Bloomington, 
Til, interest mnee some . ne 


8 


375 


BO 
00 


40 


90 


00 


36 


00 


% 


a 


3. 


tax, 


‘11, 


Kans, 


Industrial council, Topeka, 
mar, *1l, to and incl aug, ‘11. . 
Button workers prot 14115, tax, sept, 
$2.35; d f, $2.35... 
Trades and labor council, Pocate llo, Idaho, 
tax, oct, '10, to and incl june, ’Ll, 
Central labor union, San Juan, P R, tax, 
nov, 09, to and incl apr, ‘12 
U nited trades and labor assem, Oswego, 
, tax, jan, ‘11, to and incl june, ’11... 
Central _— union, Norwich, Conn, tax, 


tax, aug, ‘ll, $10; df. 
‘oct, ‘Ll, $1.35; df, 


‘sept, “ll, $3.50; df, 


Federal iar 12102, 
10 


$C a 
Federal labor 12909, tax, 


SNS cid 4ieeeesie 
Federa) labor 8217, 
eS 
Suspe snder workers 13086, tax, a, 8, oO, n, d, 
"11 


tax, 


Railroad ‘helpers on laborers 14075, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, Oc; d f, 60c.. : 
Stenographers, tone writers, and book- 
keepers and assistants asso 11597, tax, 
j. a, Ss, “ll, $4.60; d f, $4.50 
Machinists helpers 12795, tax, o, n, "11, $8.40; 
di f, $3.40. 
Flour and cereal Pe e anployes 13213, tax, 


sept, “11, $1.50; d f, $1. , 
Federal labor 11643, 1 : ‘a, s, 11, $3.65; d f, 
$3.65 ..... 
Park e mployes prot asso 11820, tax, aug, ‘11, 
60c; d f, 50c. 

Amal — workers intl union of A, tax, 
rare 
sGinsehion of trades, Augusta, Ga, tax, 

co eee eee 


Assorters and packers 8316, sup - 

Antonio Vendette, Hulberton, N Y, sup 

Riggers prot 14124, tax, sept, "11, $1.40; d f, 
FY OS ee eee 

Machinists he Ipers 13147, tax, aug, ‘ll, 60c : 
_) Sa eer 

ar machinis ts and helpe rs 14072, tax, 

° 2.70; d f, $2.70. 

Central ‘labor union, Lebanon, N H, tax, 
j, a, 8, a cache rel ialek beater enieiaa ta arated 

T re 's Xx ounce il, 


‘New Haven, Conn, tax, m, 

Fedsral ‘labor 12968, tax, aug, ", $3.05; df, 
$3.05 caenak@annaabess 

Federal labor 12953, tax, oct “1, $41.60; 
$4.60 

Bar peeks nee te, tax, a, 8, O, n, "ll, $4. 40: 
d f, $4.4 


df, 


Trades AP labor assem, Jac ksonviile, Ill, 

tax, m, j,j, “Ul sats 
Trades and labor assom, Galesburg, Ill, 
ee ee, eee 


Street sewerand ze neral exe avating labor- 
ers 11608, tax, j, a, s, *11, $7.50; d f, $7.50. 
Central trades and eT councii, New 
Orleans, La, tax, j, a, s, 

Central ed union, po 
i,j, 

Ce ntral ee union, 
to and incl oct, 

Federal labor 13056, ‘tax, sept, 
$2.95 

Handymen and machinists helpers 12927, 
tax, sept, "ll, b0c; df, é 

Gas and water worke he 10878, tax, sept, ‘Ll, 


N OC, tax, 
Pa, tax, may, 


"11, $2.95; d f, 


Bangor, 


Sn Ot SRM o.somannbnecdnss ovessopnek 

wt rs prot 12347, tax, sept, ‘11, $3.35; 
a f, $8. : 

Laborers “prot 13226, tax, j, a, “11, $7.50; d f, 
ere ar Pe 

Soft beer bottlers and pe ddlers 8934, tax, 
sept, ‘ll, 75c; d f, 7ic.... 

Federal labor 8116, tax, july, “LL, $2.10; df, 
«re 

Federal labor 12362, tax, sept, 11, $3; at, $3 

Federal! labor 9985, tax, a, s, “11, $5; df 


Federal labor 11891, tax, a, s, ‘ll, $6.70; a f, 
PELE eee ' 
Mosaic workers 8145, tax, s, 0, n, d, ‘11, $4; 


Natl federation of post office clerks, ‘tax, 
j, a, s, “Ll. 
Tobacco workers int! union, tax, j, j, a, 8, 


Intl shingle weavers union of America, 
tax, j, a, ‘ll. feueusaa 





$5 00 
4 70 
T 50 

2% 00 
5 00 
2 50 
2% 00 
2 70 


70 


¥ 00 


6 8 


2 50 
5 00 
BO 


6 30 


nw 


SO 
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10 


© 
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2 50 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. » 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 


332 East 103d Street 


to 24 Taylor St. 


































































tax, j, a, ‘ll, 


EE GEIL ccesconseonececonéuntemens 








So Sa. cubes nce aseaeannas nape eteunes 


Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
25. Intl broof paper makers of A, tax, j, a, ‘11 $25 00 27. Machinists he — and laborers 12891, tax, 
United bro of leather workers on horse sept, , We f, We. $1 NI 
goods, tax, a, s, ‘ll. : 25 00 *— kmen and excavators 12438, tax, aug, 
Intl wood carversasso of N A, tax, a,s, ‘ll 10 61 1, $9.60; d f, $9.60........ ‘ 19 
Intl glove workers of A, tax, sept, ‘ll t 63 Pw prot 14106, tax, oct, ‘11, $1.25; d f, 
Baggage messengers 10167, tax, aug, °11, $1; $1.25. . oa ween 2 EX 
d f, $1 og 2 00 Federal labor 12367, tax, sept, 1], 0c: df, 
Pearl button workers 14077, tax, aug, ‘ll, 50e «A 
$10; d f,$lo 5 eS :. 20 00 Messengers prot L084, tax, sept, “Il, 70ec; 
Sail and tent makers 12757. tax, sept, ‘ll, d f, 70c¢ os : eee iT 
$1.25; d f, $1.25.... sb said 5 Pictartenate helenae rst 2 50 Federal labor 10185, tax, aug, "1] The: df, 
Fur dressers 13185, tax, a, , $9.20; d f, T5e : 
$9.20. 18 410 J «bore rs prot 8249, tax, sept, “11, $2.25; df. 
— and labor assem, Decatur, Til, tax, Se eee " 
j,i, ‘1 a 2 5O Kee lighters and breakers 13006, tax, aug, 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14074, tax, ‘11, 55e; d f, 55e l 
aug, “ll, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, 25e 3 2 Bottle caners 10535, tax, se pt. HL $2.25: d f, 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 2 5 a Seren 1 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14090, sup. 1 00 Railroad machinists he ipe rs 14059, tax, sept, 
Railroad helpers and laborers M108, sup. » 50 ‘ll, 45c; d f, 45¢ iW 
Federal labor 7470, tax, sept, "11, $2.85; di f, Mac hinists he Ipe 7 ane laborers 12906, tax, 
$2.85; sup, F0c 6 20 june, ‘11, $3.50; d f, $3.50 70 
Bottle, cap, cork and stopper workers Charities publication — committee, New 
10875, sup 2 00 York, N Y, sup a It 
Florists and nursery employes 141: 4, sup 10 00 Cemetery employes 10634, tax. j, a, s, ‘ll, 
H Le Soudier, Paris, France, sup 27 45 $15.75; d f, $15.75; sup, 60e ... 2 OK 
26. Trades council, Mansfield, Ohio, tax, july, Shovel workers 14104, tax, sept, ‘ll, $3.60 
11, to and inel dee, ‘11 5 00 d f, $3.60; sup, 50¢ 7 7 
Trades and labor council, E Liverpool, Flour and cereal mille mployes Mk 6, SUD 10 0 
Ohio, tax, j,a, s, ? 50 ey te ty ows steel and tin workers of 
Trades and mee council, Fond du Lac, N A, tax, j, ‘ll 67 5 
Wis, tax, j, j, ab 250 pabugumiasons po pographic al union, sup 1 
Central labor esundii, Alameda co, Cal, Central labor union, Manchester, N H, 
tax, sept, ‘ll, toand incl aug, *12 10 00 tax, feb, ‘11, toand inel jan, *12 ‘ Lo OM 
Federal labor 12222, tax, sept, ‘11, $12.50; d f, 28. Mac ee helpers 13117, tax, sept, $3.50; 
$12.60. 2 aie - 25 00 | ER 7 
Federal labor 12937, tax, july, ‘11, $2; d f, §2 1 00 Federal Sabi 13118, tax, J, a, “11, $1.70; a f, 
United house shorers, movers, and sheath $1.70 ‘ 34K 
pilers 7417, tax, j, a, s, *11, $37.50; d f, $37.50 75 00 Oklahoma state federation | of ‘jabor, tax, 
Intl asso of marble workers, tax, sept, “11 14 00 june, ‘11, to and incl may,’l2....... 10 (X 
Trades and Jabor assem, Massillon, Ohio, Central labor union, Macon, Ga, tax, may, 
SSS Se eae ee 2 50 1, to and incl oct, ‘1l............ 5 
Central labor union, ‘Hazle ton, Pa, ‘sup 10 00 Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 
Federal labor 14135, sup............. “e 10 00 sept, °1]1, 80c; d f, 80c............... L tH 
Trades and labor council, London, Ont. Street sweepers 13114, tax, a, s, “11, $2.20; df, 
Can, tax, sept, °10, to and incl aug, ‘ll 10 00 eer ree Aoy: 4 10 
Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, Central labor union, ” Mystic, Iowa, tax, 
eS ee eee 2 50 B, Qe W...+2- ‘ ds 2 & 
( —— labor union, Tucson, Ariz, tax, j, Trades and labor council, La Salle, Ill, tax, 
eereiatan anaes tdedie : os 2 50 o, n,d, ll cocelecgrite laa : 2 50 
Fede ral labor 14049, sup.. soi 50 Federal labor 11983, tax, a, s, ju, $5; df, $5. 10 00 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax. Federal labor 8279, tax, j, a, s, “11, $3.75; d f, 
sept, "11, $2.80; d f, $2.30; sup, a aes 15 60 SES EN a eee 7 5 
Gas workers 11633, tax, phe , $1 65; d f, Clay miners union 14063, return of amt in 
I cd Severe bree weceat ew ds eackeeck 4 30 I ck aiiaiieh tain Cian eeu cleaned 3 91 
Suspender workers 11251, sup. : 5 00 Intl compressed air and foundation work- 
27. Central | aad union, C hicopee, ‘Mass, tax, ers union of the U Sand Can, tax,a, m, j, 
ca la a ara athe Vo atl Sale 2 50 EE, RR aoe 18 
w LL, ida federation of labor, ‘tax, a, The united mine workers of A, tax, ‘aug, "11 $1,196 39 
OS BRD See ea ae 2 50 Amal asso of street and electric railway 
Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, a, m, + 11 2 60 employes of A, tax, a,s, ll ........ 400 00 
Labor council, Houston, Tex, tax, dec, °10, The sawsmiths nat! unionof N A, tax, a,m, 
Re ei ae 10 00 j, j, a, s, "10, $4.50; 2-c assess for united 
Trades council, Johnston © ity, Tll, tax, hatters on 150 members, $3............ 7 i 
jaune, "11, toand incl nov, ‘ll............... 5 00 The sawsmiths natl union of N vA, tax, 0, n, 
Federation of trades, Columbia, 8S C, tax, d, "10, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 6 75 
dec, 10, to and incl nov, ‘ll............ 10 00 United textile workers of A, tax, a, 8, ‘ll 100 & 
Trades and labor assem, New Philadel- Federal labor 14045, sup. or 5 8 
phia, Ohio, tax, july, to and inel dee, ‘ll 5 00 Suspendermakers 10342, sup. wkaea 16 & 
United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, sept, "11, Suspendermakers ee 16 ( 
OR eee 25 00 Federal labor 10829, tax, bal nov, °Il, $12; 
Wire drawers 12498, tax, a, s, "ll, "$2. 10; d f, 4 ft, G2: cup, Gi. ........ pete nacaidseiden 'e Rxinack slams 25 0) 
Sb. dnieugiddanehekn sued gapeeatcensie 4 20 Chainmakers 14051, tax, sept, ‘11, 90¢ ; d f, 
Federal labor 13087, tax, a, s, ‘ll, $1. 20; df, ORS Eee 2 4 
leet ei Dita a os eatin eemeelanaes 2 40 Federal labor 8806, tax, j, a, 8, “ll, $13; a f, 
Pearl button workers: 13138, tax, aug, °1l, $13; sup, $1.. salts Soon doellamiieds : 27 
OE Se oe 8 50 Egg inspec tors T1954, tax, ‘a, S, "ll, $24; ‘df, 
Stenceraphers, typewriters, bookkeepers, SD NGI. . 0: 5.0 veiccccenses seins eice 5O 5 
and assistants asso 11773, E H Downey, Kenyon college, Gambier, 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and Dys- 
peptics 





42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @ CARNRICK 


Zymocide— 


poisonous, 
Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





A Colorless, Non- 
Liquid 














tx 


. Suspender 


workers 8144, tax, j, a, s, ‘ll, 





$2.30; d f, $2.30 Sawiawen 
Federal labor 13136, tax, aug, ‘11, $2.25; d f, 
2.25 A 
Fede ral labor 12552, tax, 2, s, ‘ll, $7.50; d f, 
7.50. 


Theatrical tailors and dresse rs 
sept, “11, $1.30; d f, $1.80...... 
ae 3 workers 10519, tax, sept, "11, $2.50 
er ea ee pitch ovasee 
Mac hinists he ipe rs YH4, tAX, a,s, , $1.30; 
1. 
Mac hinists helpe rs and labore rs 14050, tax, 
sept, ‘ll, $1.50; d f, $1.5 
— labor union, 


edbee, “Pa, tax, j, a. 


rrades s and labor assem, Hannibal, Mo, 
tax, j,a,s, “ll . : 

Trades and labor council, Salem, 
tax, june, ‘1l,to and inel noy, ‘Il. 


Stamford, Conn, tax, 


Ohio, 


Central labor union, 
m,j, ij,’ ete 

Central trades council, Pittsburg, Pa, tax, 
j, f. m, 11 


U nited trades and labor assem, Louisville, 
y, tax, June, ‘1!, toand ine! nov, ‘11 
Central labor union, Indianapolis, | 
ey es S  Saeeeee 

Central labor union, Millinocket, Me, tax, 
mer, ‘ll, to and inel nov. ‘11 

Trades council, Mur phy sboro, 
‘ll, toand incl dec, 

Central labor union, 
tax, j, j,a, ‘1 EASES 

Federal labor ‘11, $1.75; d f, 
$1.75... ewnis 

Federal labor 13068, tax, ‘. ‘a, ‘11, $1; d f,$1 

Pipe ¢ rr we repairers 11465, tax, sept, 
"ll, $5; 

eundes ees and leather novelty work- 
ers intlunion of A, tax, j, a, s,° 

Int! union of elevator construc tors, tax, 
sept, Ll. 

Bakery and contec atemer y 
union of A, tax, 

Amal meat cutters sand butcher 
of N A, tax, a, s, ‘1 

ty pogra phical union, 


Ill, tax, 
RY. 


jan, 
_ 
"203, tax, sept, 


workers intl 


workmen 


International tax, 
Re ree eee 
Trades and labor council, Elma, Wash, 


tax, f, m, a, 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, m, j,j.a.s, ll 
Button workers prot 12854, sup.... 
Horse nail workers p and b 6170, sup. 
Metal trades helpers 14081, sup............. 
United garment workers of A, sup 


. Central labor union, Washington, He, tax, 


july, ‘11, to and incl dec, "Ll, $5; sup, 'B0e 


Central labor union, Geneva, N Y, tax, 
eT ea Chihbeinebawarbneadsteaten 
Trades and labor council, Peekskill, N Y, 


tax. apr, ‘ll, to and incl sept, *ll.. 
Silver Bow trades and labor council, Butte, 
Mont, tax, nov, 10, to and incl oct, ’ll 
Trades and labor assem, Des Moines, Iowa, 
tax, may, *ll, toand incl apr, ’12. 
Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, sept, 
“11, $5.76; di f, $5.75 
Bookkeepe rs, ste nounpnecs. ona account- 
ants 12646, tax, oct, "11, $2.30; d f, $2.30 ..... 
ve laborers 13101, tax, aept. ‘11, 70c; d f, 


Trades and labor asse m, Ottawa, Ill, tax, 
nov, ‘10, to and inc! july, ‘11............... 
Central labor counc il, eciunateea and 
vicinity, Ohio, tax, mar, ‘ll, to and incl 
, rans 
Trades and labor assem, Shawnee, Okla, 
tax, may, ‘ll, toand incl apr, ‘12 





12719, tax, 


$4 60 
t 50 


15 00 


30. 


United house shorers, movers, and sheath 
pilers 7417, 2-c assess for united hatters 
Machinists mneee and laborers union 

12921, tax, sept, 45¢e; d f, 45¢ 

Federal labor ard, ‘tax, j, a, s, “11, $1.80; d f, 
1.80 

House raisers and movers 12314, tax, a, s ‘ll, 
$1; « 

Natl asso of 
mixers of the 
n, ‘ll 

Watch case 
j, a, s, 

Retail clerks int! prot asso, tax, aug, ‘ll 

Intl asso of heat and frost insulators and 
asbestos workers, tax, a, s, ‘ll — 

City employes 12326, tax, j, a, s, “11, $20.25; 
df, $20.25 

= Grtters 0657, $1.20; d f, 
$1.2 


C aanhes rs 14097, 


machine printers and color 
United States, tax, a, s, 0, 


engravers intl asso of A, tax 





tax, j,j,a, “U 


sup. 


Federation of labor, Sait Lake City, Utah, 
sup. phe 
— hinists helpers 13102 ‘tax, bal july, ‘ll 
» $4.20; df, $4.20; sup, 9c. 


Mae Pad 0 helpers 13069, sup 
Fred J Bierce, Irvington, N Y, sup 
Central labor union, Quakertown and vi- 
cinity, Pa, sup 
Milk mfg employes 14137, 
Small supplies. 
Advertisements AM FED.... 
Subscriptions Am FED 
Premiums 


sup. 





Total 
EXPENSES. 
Sept, ‘ll, T A Wickersham 
Salary, office employes, week ending sept 
2, "ll: J Kelly, $e; RL Guard, $30; DF 


J E Giles, 
Rodier, 


Manning, $25; L A Sterne, $25 
$29.86 ; D L Bradley, $18: I M 





88; M C Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, 
$2! “73 W H Howlin, $22.87; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; ID J Nielsen, $18.20; R S Thomas, 


$17.46; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $24.65; 
C R Breneman, $18.18; E R Brownley, 
$14.85: F KF Waggaman, $14.86; M M Con- 
nell, $11; E N Parsons, $18.28; E C How- 
ard, $14; 8 B Woolls, $12.71; C H Roderick, 
$17.15; E Morrison, $12.43; E Mullican 
(5 5-7 days), $14.46; M Patterson (7 days), 
$10.50; week ending sept 9, °11 (vacation), 
M CO Farmer, $18; week ending sept 16, *1] 
(vacation), M C Farmer, $18; week end- 
ing sept 9, ‘ll (vacation), D F Manning, 
$25; week ending sept 16, °ll (vacation), 
D F Manning, $25 
Salary, week ending se pt 2, 21.7 WwW Sulli- 
van 
Organizing e xpe nses: 
Pierce, $57.10............ 
Legislative aepenase, J A Moffitt. sean 
Stamps: 1,700 l-c, $17; 20 2-c, 4c; PO dept 
Stamps: 5,000 1- na $50; 3,000 2-c, $60; 300 4-c, 
$12; 200 6-c, $12; 200 8-c, $16; 160 10-c, $15; 100 
specials, $10; PO dept.. 
E ight- hour buttons, Pione er Novelty Mfg 
he dsdnuneanatiiae 
Binding five volumes, entitled * 
Capital,” A Zicht! & co...... 
Six electrotypes, Potomac Electrotype co 
Repairs to dictaphone, Columbia Phono- 
graph co.... 
Labels, united garment workers of A...... 
One vertical file case, $43; 3 sets guides, 
$1.50; 1,500 manila folders, $6.25; Library 
Bureau.. on 


Stuart Reid, 61; iJ ‘J 


‘Labor and 


10 00 
lo OO 
1 


360 O7 


259 41 
259 20 


. .$208,984 04 


$882 50 






























































1. 
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- 


8. 


9. 


12, 


15. 


932 








Printing: 250 folded notes, $2.50; 250 envel- 
opes, $2.25; 260 letter heads, $2.25; 250 en- 
velopes, $3; Law Reporter Printing co 

One ribbon, Oliver Typewriter co. 

Supplies: 1 doz ribbons, $5; 1 no 10 platen 
complete (hard roll),$5; repairs to Smith 
Premier typewriter, 75c; repairs toSmith 
Premier typewriter,50c; repairs to Smith 
Premier typewriter, 50c; one red-handle 
brush, lic; Smith Premier Typewriter co 

Repairs to typewriter, $7.45; 1 ribbon, 75c; 
I. CSmith & Bros Typewriter co 

1 ribbon, Remington Typewriter co.. 

40 proofs, $2; repairing cut, $1.50; Maurice 
Joyce Engraving co..... 

Organizing expenses, F M Moody. ‘ 

Repairs to fans, $15.10; 1 DC electric fan, 
$15.60; John H Tasker........ 

Organizing expenses: W L Barnes, $: 0; 

L Barnes, $20; T C Seward, $10; y 
Seward, $1): ID Kreyling, $10; Thos As 
10 


$ 

Organizing e xpe nses: F J Weber, 
Moody, $25; J E Welch, $10; James T 
Liddy, $%: H L Eichelberger, $59.01; 
Santiago Iglesias, $30; Cal Wyatt, $100.45; 


-, $10; F M 


T H Flynn, $48 40; E T Flood, $59.95; W E 
Terry, $15.50; J A Flett, $53.10; William 
Bork, $46.10; Joseph Tylkoff, $25........... 
Expenses, railroad fare and hotel bills, 
Washington, D C, to Philadelphia, Pa; 
New York, N Y; Binghamton, N Y, and 
return for addresses and conferences, 


‘11, Frank Morrison, 


Law Repor ter 


sept 2, ll, to sept 6, 
secy 
Printing Am FED for aug, ’1l, 
Printing co 
50 photos, G V Buc k. 
Clippings, Natl Press Intelligence co.... 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 
2 cuts, Maurice Joyce Engraving co 
Repairs to typewriter, Smith Premier 
Typewriter co.. 
Tesegrate. Postal Telegraph Cable co 
Ice, TJ Nash 
1 book, Scientific American, 
1 book, equity series 


Munn and co 


Washington Herald, from mar 1, ‘ll, to 
sept 1, ‘11, C A Lowe. ree 
Organizing expenses: T “H McCarthy, 


$122.75; Jacob Tazelaar, $50.75 

Salary, oftice employes, week ending sept 9, 
ll: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $0; LA 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25.79; D L Bradley, 
$18; I M Rodier, $20.65; IM Lauber, $20.65; 
W H Howlin, $22.87; A Pu Haw kins, $18.58; 
G A Boswell, $17.48; D J Nielsen, $15; RS 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18: S Lankford, 
$20; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $11; 
E R Brownley, $12; F K Waggaman, $13; 
M M Connell, $11; E N Parsons, $20.66; 
E C Howard, $15.07; N E Lynch, $10; SB 
Woolls, $10; C H Roderick, $15; E Morri- 
son, $9; M Patterson, $9; S E Burkholder 
3 days). $7.50; week ending sept 16, ‘Il 
(vacation), E R Brownley,$l2; week end- 
ing — 23, 11 (vacation), E R Brownley, 

2 


C coe oe hen $34. 80... ad 
3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, PO dept. 
Contribution, Am Fep, Hans Fehlinger 
Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt 
Organizing expenses, C O Young 
Translating, Berlitz School of Languages 
Salary, week ending sept 9, ° J W Sul- 

NID {. Sibenaist san ahd Nae ie Cae Rae eRe 
Organizing expe nses, CA Miles , 
Stenographic services in re contempt pro- 

ceedings against officers of the A F of L, 

pending in the equity court of the Su- 

preme Court of the District of Columbia 

(1d f), F L Neubeck me Sécsgitinns 
Eight-hour buttons, Pionee ri Novelty Mfg 

Plestickaccietheunancaawechaas seen 
Organizing « e xpenses: H L Eic helberger, 

$59.36; J A Flett, $42.65; E T Flood, $53.55; 

T H Flynn, $57.50; S Iglesias, $30; J D 

Pierce, $60; Stuart Reid, $52.25; J J Cun- 

ningham, $34.80; W E Terry, $49; Cal 

Wyatt, $46.25 :C O Young, $54.75; C A Miles, 

$28.97; Joseph Tylkoff, $25.................. 
Salary, office employes, week ending sept 














$10 00 
60 


80 00 


48 50 


173 50 


35 00 
32 00 
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15. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


. Organizing expenses: 





16, "bl: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; week 
ending sept 23, °1l, D F Manning, $26.78; 
L A Gaver (5 days), $15.80; L A Sterne, $25; 
D L Bradley, $18: F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $26.71; I M Lauber, $20.66; W H 
Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Bos- 
well, $16; D J Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $25; F K 
Carr, $17; C R Breneman, $19.43; W von 
Ezdorf, $17.60; F E Waggaman, $13; M M 
Connell, $11; E N Parsons,$18.14; EC How- 
ard, $23.57; N E Lynch, $10; S B Woolls, 
$10; S E Burkholder, $15; M Patterson, 
$9.42; week ending sept 28, °11 (vacation), 
J Kelly, $30; week ending sept 30, ‘ll 
(vacation), J Kelly, $80; week ending 
sept 23, ‘ll (vacation), A E Hawkins, $15; 
week ending sept 30, ‘ll (vacation), A E 
EES ree 
Organizing expenses, FM Moody 
F M Moody, $25 
M Moody, $25; F M Moody, $25 
Salary, week ending sept 16, ‘Ll, 
van oe a 43 
Organizing e x pense: s: PJ O’Brien, $10; JT 
Windell, $10; Geo A Nolte, $4; M G 
Hamilton, $65; M G Hamilton, $100.75; 
Jacob Tazelaar, $56.70; J D Pierce, $54.78; 
William Bork, $42.10; J J a 
142 





J W Sulli- 





C hod ibution to AM FED, Thos Reece. 
Translating German, W von Ezdorf. 
Organizing expenses: W E Terry, $54.40; 
William Bork, $50.39; E_T Flood, $60.40; 
T H Flynn, $50.46; J J Cunningham, 
$39.90 ; Jacob Tazelaar, $59.95; H L Eichel- 
berger, $55. 25; Santiago Igl esias, $30; Cal 
W yatt, $71.75; Joseph Tylkoff, $25 
Expenses, trip to "Tabiameses. weed and 
return, J E Giles.... 
Organizing expenses, L A Sterne.. 
Refund on expressage, William Stokes 
Expenses, railroad fare and hotel bills at- 
tending conventions at St Joseph, Mo; 
Kansas City, Mo; Chicago, Ill; strike at 
Muscatine, lowa, and addressing post- 
office clerks at Chicago, Ill, sept 9th to 
16th, 1911, Frank Morrison, secy........... 
Organizing expenses, F M Moody 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co ; 
Two ledgers and one cash book, $71.50; and 
one intl membership book, $12; A Zicht! 
er 
Printing Am FED for 
porter Printing co.... 
50 extension folders, 50c ; 50 blue guides, 90¢; 
manila guides, $1.50; Linwery 
0 Ee aaa 
Printing: 10, 000 applications for member- 
ship, $13; 5,000 letter heads, organizers, 
$13.75: 10,000 manila envelopes, $30.50; 
2,000 bill heads Am FeEp, $9; 1,000 en- 
velopes, $3; the Trade Unionist. 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 
Newspapers and magazines, 
depot 
Seals and 
co. ° ° 
One copy ribbon, Oliy er Typewriter co. wick 
Carpentering work, Geo W Flather 
Supplies: 2 gross pens, $1.30; 1 gross spen- 
cerian pens, %0c¢c; 3 special made boxes, 
$5.25; one roll 40-inch fiber, $1.75; 2 doz 
pencils, $3: 3 ink eradicators, 75c; one cap 
and straighten pen, 50c; 2,000 Hotchkiss 
fasteners, $1.20; 1 gross pens, %c; 2 doz 
blotters, 8'c; 2 penholders, l0c; % gross 
penholders, $3.75; 1 18-inch ruler, 26c; | 
desk pad, 75c; 1 muscilage cup, 35c; | 
ink eradicator, 25c; 1 Moores fountain 
pen, $3.50; 1 stamp pad, 35c; 6 paper 
weights, 60c; 5doz pencils, $2.50; 1 doz 
pencils, blue, 75c; 8 rolls adding machine 
paper, $1.20; 1 paste brush, 10c; 2,000 small 


sept, ‘ll, Law Re- 


3 sets 


Adams News 


stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons 


blotters, $4.50; 1 Moore pen, $3.50; ete 

TS oie cxecigacnee shabangn cgnséseeee 
One book, Brentanos............. 
Telegrams for aug, ‘ll, Western Union 


Telegraph co 
Organizing expenses: J 

A Perkins, $9.30.. 
Translating German, “'W von Ezdorf 


yenses: J A Flett, $51.80; E 
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- Organizing expe nses: 


Organizing expenses, C O Young.......... 
Printing: gummed labels. $48.80; 3,100 re- 
ceipts blanks, $21.30; 6,000 weekly letters, 
$6.25; 1,000 blanks, $7; 1,000 cards, $3.50; 500 
letter heads, $3; 10,000 letter heads, $19; 
10,000 weekly news letter, $11; 15,000 book- 
lets, $122; 10,000 letter heads, $19; 500 cir- 
culars, $10.25; 2,060 warrant blanks, $14.20; 
10,000 sheets, $4.20; 1,000 shipping tags, 
0c; making halftone cut, $2.50; 2 Smith 
Premier purple copy ribbon, $2; The Law 
Reporter Printing co. ney 
*rinting: 50,000 due cards, $208; revising 
and taking proofs on lists of organiza- 
tions, $6.60; 3,000 4-page letter circulars, 
$16.25; revising and taking proofs on lists 
of organizers, $6.60; 2,000 2-page letter cir- 
culars, $12; 2,000 lists organizations, $75; 
revising and taking proof on lists of 
organizations, $7.70; 1. G Kelly Printing 
GD cccesccese 
Ribbon and 
writer co 
Salary, office employes, oy ending sept 
2, ll: R L Guard, $30; A Gaver, $19; L 
A Sterne, $25; J EK Gites, $20.86 ; D L Brad- 
ley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $26.70: 
MC Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, $22.48; W H 
Howlin, $26.32; G A Boswell, $19.06; D 
J Nielsen, $20.98; R S Thomas, $14; M 
Webster, $18; S Lankford, $22.86; F K 
Carr, $19.68; C R Breneman, $18.64; W von 
Ezdorf, $1¥.27; F EK Waggaman, $17.80; M 
M Connell, $16.20; E N Parsons, $25.40; S 
E Woolls, $16; E C Howard, $23.22; N E 
Lynch, $12.04; S B Woolls, $15.24; S E 
Burkholder (5 4-7 days), $13.57; E J Tracy 
(2 days), $8 
Salary, week ending sept 23, 
ERAS ee eee 
Organizing | e xpe nses: CA Miles, $30.96; 
A Sterne, $3.25; J D Pierce, $55.89. 
Balance of “— y as Sooneaees of A Fof L 
from july 1, ‘11, to jan, 12, John B Len- 


non ’ 
J E Galligan, $50; C 
H M Walker, $111.66. 


_ 


brushes, Underwood Type- 


1, J W Sulli- 


E McOCullum, $20; 





$58 25 


4 60 


382 15 


1 30 


30. 


528 52 
30 00 
90 10 


250 00 
181 65 


5. 


2%. Organizing expenses: 


Postage on Am FEp, P O dept 

For 11,0088 McNamara Pita. to be use don 
all sealed mail going out of A F of L 
headquarters, Frank Morrison, secy. 

W E Terry, $51; MG 
Hamilton, $92.85; H 1. Eichelberger, $56.40; 
William Bork, $52.9; 8S A Bramlette, $57.96 

Professional services in the matter of 
Loewe vs Lawlor todate (2-c assess for 
united hatters), Bristol, Stoddard, Beach 
& Fisher. : “a 

Organizing ‘expenses: J A Filett, 2.70; 
T H Flynn, $50.20; E T Flood, $64.95; Jacob 
Tazelaar, $67.58; © A Miles, enn JJ 
Cunningham, $43.60 nee 

Organizing expenses, 
10,000 sheets mimeo 
Paper co 

l ribbon, Underwood Typewriter co 

1 ribbon, 60c; silk sheet, 0c; 
Premier Typewriter co 

Salary, office employes, week ending sept 
30, "11: R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, $25; 
L A Sterne, $25; L A Gaver, $19; J E Giles, 
$24.59; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18: 
IM Rodier, $22.25; MC Farmer, $18; I M 
Lauber, $20. W H Howlin, $20.65; DJ 
Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, $14: M Web- 
ster, $18; S Lankford, $20.72; F K Carr, 
$16.38; C R Breneman, $15.14; EF R Brow n- 
ley, $12; W von Ezdorf, $15.71; bk 

EN 


Stuart Reid 
paper, R P Andrews 


Smith 





Waggaman, $13; M M Connell. $11; 
Parsons, $21.23; S EF Woolls, $18.29; E ¢ 
Howard, $16.97; N E Lynch, $10; S B 
Woolls, $10.95; S E Burkholder, veeatins 
E J Tracy, $9 

Fee, m 0, 30c; new spape rs and magazine 8, 
$1.97; railroad guide, $1; freight and ex- 
pressage, $7.06; laundry of copying cloths, 
#2c; cheese cloth, $1.10; hauling and 
drayage, $5.85; bible, 40c; matches, 40c; 
tape, lic; disinfectant, 40c; postage due, 


l6c; car tickets, $8.75; J E Giles 

Stamps: 100 5-c, $5; 100 10-c, $10; 100 specials, 
$10; PO dept 

Stamps: 1,0v0 I-c, $10; 1,000 2-c, $20; and 400 


4-c, $16; PO dept 5 
1,000 postals for printing, PO de pt. 
Organizing expenses, M G Hamilton...... 
Printing: 3,000 pass words, $6.75; 3,000 en- 

velopes (printing) $3.75; 1,000 duns, $4; 

3,000 envelopes (printing), $3.75; John P 

EE Racca sch tion naneeniiddawnsin ce benean 
One month’s Gompers, 

© EERIE 5 th PS ERS 
One month's salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
12 boxes carbon paper, E H Pitcher 
Eight-hour buttons, Pioneer Novelty Mfg 

co... 
Four cuts, $9.50; 

Engraving co.... 
Printing: 1.500 spec ial notice es, $5. 75; 25,000 

sub blanks, $21.75; 2,000 cred blanks, $19; 

2,000 cred blanks, $19: 700 strike reports, 


salary, Samuel 


10 proofs, $1.5 


cecces ; National 





$10; 500 strike reports, $6.25; 5,000 conven- 
tion calls, $35.50; 2,000 check books with 
stub, $385; 3,000 receipts, $21.30; 5,000 second 





sheets and 5,000 letter heads, $19; Law 
Reporter Printing co.. 

Salary, week ending se pt 30, ‘ll, 
van .. 

Cc ustom house duty and foreign | charges 
on books, L P Seibold 

Organizing expenses, CO Young : 

Supplies: 1 box No 14 neostyle stencils, 
$1.75; 1 box No l4 neostyle stencils, $1.75; 
1 doz pads, $1; 10 lbs neostyle purple ink, 
$20.25; 1 box No l4 stencils, $1.75; 1 box No 
14 stencils, $1.75; 1 box No 14 stencils, 
$1.75; l2cans purple ink, $24.30; 12 blanket 
cloths, $1; 1 box No l4 neostyle stencils, 
$1.75; lrotary neostyle model, $45; 1 quire 
No 14 neostyle stencils, $1.75; 1 quire No 
14 neostyle stencils, $1.75; 2 doz green 
blotters, $1; 1 doz each Nos 2, 3,4 AS pen- 
cils, $1.60; 1 doz 80-sheet linen pads, letter 
size, $1; 3 bottles ink eradicator, Tic; 1 
18-inch ruler, 25c; 1 pair 10-inch shears, 
$1.25; 1 box neostyle stencils, $1.75; 1 No 
232 D, E, L, F, 8, E, and B label on front, 
charge ledger on back, $4.75; 4 document 
filles, $4; 1 gross spencerian pens, 90c; 1 
gross spencerian pens, 66c; 1 pair editors 
shears, $1.25; 10 Ibs neostyle ink, $20.26; 


J W Sulli- 
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1 doz neostyle ink pads, $1; 1 gross No 14 
stencils, $1.75; 2,000envelopes printed, $4; 
1 pair shears, 50c; 4 gross No 151 blue 
pencils, $4.50; 1300-page D E L ends and 
bands, $3.50; 2 200-page journal, black 
cloth sides, $3; 1 gross Gillott pens, $1.25; 
1 box neostyle stencils, $1.75; 3 invoice 
books, $7.50; 2 fountain mucilage cups, 
50c; 1 memo book, 25c: §00-page S E L 


$1.75; Typewriter and Office Supply co $176 10 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau ‘ 1 45 
Salary, office employe, G A Boswell (5-7 

"> | eee S 2 00 
Stamps received and used, Frank Mor- 

rison, secy Se eee eee 5 07 
Hauling Am FED, J E Giles aa 2 50 
Expenses attending conferences, trip 

WwW ashington to New York City and re- 

turn, sept 27 to 29, ‘ll, Frank Morrison, 

SR canes a ueehh abi exenenien 27 00 
Organizing expe nses: Joseph Tylkoft, $25; 

Cal Wyatt, S1I6.G&............c0- 140 95 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 

july, ‘Ll. 813 38 
Commissions on adve rtising contrac ts for 

a Sa 5OS 25 
Telegrams, Postal Tele graph-Cable.co 1 20 

$14,354 48 


RECAPITULATION. 





Balance on hand August 31, 1911 
Receipts for September, 1911 

i siebtihdessisapuien asians 655s Caen ee $203,034 04 
Expenses for Se ptember, 1911... 14,354 48 








Balance on hand September 30, 1911.... . -$189,5 


In general fund........... $55,797 22 
In defense fund for local trade 
labor unions cone 


and federal 
acd. 133,782 34 








init $189,579 56 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 


Total 





BENJAMIN E. JARVIS 


Telephone, Market 
THE 3342 


"PATTERN MAN 


CY) 


WOOD PATTERNS 
WOOD MODELS 
WOOD WORK 


Kirk Alley 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Ay Mink ALLEy Entrance from 


> 
Vey, ARK® Ward — 











Phone, 28 Cliffside 


OTTO MEYER 


DEALER IN 


Masons’ Building Materials 


Edgewater, N. J. 
TRUCKING 
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The 


‘Mechanic 
Overalls 


Union Made 





Dixie’s Best Product 





Made in ATLANTA, GA., by 


MARCUS LOEB & CO. 














The J. 2 M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 








WORKERS 


a 
Subscribe for the 


American Federationist 


And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 


AAA AAADABADRAADADAS ABABA BAAS 


aaee 


It defends your interests and advocates your cause 


against that of any other body on earth. 


Published monthly at 


301-309 G St.N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents per Copy 
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“FIRST IN THE FIELD; LAST IN THE REPAIR SHOP.” 


The Watson is the most used Bottom Dump- 
ing Wagon in America. Thousands of them 
have seen eight and ten years’ steady service, 
and still in use." Write for Catalog and prices. 


WATSON WAGON COMPANY - 







- Canastota, N. Y. 














Hart & Crouse 
COMPANY 








Royal Boilers 





AND 


New York 
Radiators 








NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 
DALLAS 








BRANCHES 


- 235 Water Street 
7 79 Lake Street 


- Poplar and Henry Streets 


MINNEAPOLIS 


- 659 Elim Street 
- %42 Lumber Exchange 





Oneida Steel Pulleys 



















Weigh only one-fourth to one-third as much as 
cast iron and about the same as wood. They are 
made in the larges trange of si zes of any steel pulley 


inthe world—6”-120”in diameter; 2”-40” face, and 
1’-8%" bore. Their strength is unexcelied 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 


























ED 


SA Lion Condensed Vi ilk 
N BRAN»: D 





The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


91 NUDSON STREET 





Ask any of your friends who use 


Brand 





if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 














WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW YORK 
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UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Label and Allied Label. Our Label is No. 38. 
IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 


LIVE AND LET Live’ 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

















‘Funeral Economy 


You are invited to inspect our newly ? 
installed and centrally located Show 2 
Rooms. Greek architecture. Modern fe 
equipment. 


Anefficient and perfected service. The result of 
60 years of experience. 

Special attention given to rigid economy in the 
simpler forms of service. 

Complete funerals at prices which meet your 
approval no matter what the condition. 

Complete automobile equipment. Motor 
hearses and coaches. 

Special motor ambulance service for invalids. 

We hold ourselves subject to call from any 
locality reached by the lines of the suburban 
service of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. Telephone orders receive immediate 
attention. 











W. J. HART, Funeral Director 
Main Office: 
Madison Avenue and 52d Street PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
One Block above St. Patrick’s Cathedral DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 148 
































=] 


oe 
for Social Play -Art Backs - Exquisite Colors- vos Quality. 
New Designs — Club indexes — Ideal for Bridge. . 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or ivory Finish. 


OFF ICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES — HOYLE UP Ta- DATE BU soe Pant 


YEAALY — SENT FAR 15 CENTS iN 
SSuEY, U.S PLAYING CARDO CO.. CINCINNATI, ety = 


See ween 


‘nm Use Throughout the World for ey Play | 
The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Madge. 
_ Club Indexes — Air-Cushion orivory Finish. * 














® That “interest” is wrong in principle and afraud on productive 

A Book Worth Reading. labor is vigorously and convincingly argued ina book “USURY” 

published by the Anti-Usury League. It contains thirty-nine 

chapters touching every phase of the subject—ethical, economic, scriptural and historic. Every gt ’ 
eye-opener. Bound in cloth, postpaid, $!. JOHN CALVIN ELLIOTT, 17 Fifth St. S.f 


Washington, D.C. 
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All UNIONS, LODGES and ASSOCIATIONS Should Have a 
, CHAMBERLIN FIRE-PROOF CABINET SAFE 
To safeguard their RECORDS, etc., from damage from Fire and Water. 


Local 44, Upholsterers’ Int. Union, 159 East 57th Street, N. Y. City; N. Y. Building Trades 
Council, and Board of Business Agents, found all their books, records, etc., intact after the 
fire which destroyed Groll’s Hall, 145-147 East 53d Street, New York City. 


WHY? Because they were ina 


CHAMBERLIN FIRE-PROOF CABINET SAFE 


Twenty-five other Unions and lodges at this 
fire lost all their records because they had no 


CHAMBERLIN FIRE-PROOF CABINET SAFE 
They have since provided themselves with one of Chamberlin's Fire-Proof Cabinet Safes 


W. H. CHAMBERLIN & CO. 
- - New York City 





372 Broadway 




















READING 
HARDWARE CO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 














“ Reading " 
LINEN COLLARS Lawn Mowers 
and CUFFS FACTORIES: 
| ARE STAMPED Landon ~READING, PA. 
| “Warranted Linen”)! wey rorr cus, SPER 
ARE YOURS? PHILADELPHIA, 


t 617 Market St. ° 

















“SAFETY” , 
Empire State Mfg, Co. 
insulated Wires and Cables » Broadway, New we 


FOR ALL PURPOSES Umbrellas, Belts 


THE SAFETY Sweaters, and 
-YSULATED WIRE AND CABLE €0. 


Bayonne, N. J. 





Union-Made Suspenders 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Ou 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natura 


wood colors. 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 














Slr 








RING 


LANSDEN. 
ELECTRIC 
WAGONS 


There are Lansden Electric Wagons 
in service today, still using their 
original Edison Storage Battery 
equipment, that have been in service 
more than seven years. In almost 
every instance where a Lansden 
Wagon has been installed in the 
service of a concern, all subse- 
quent vehicle purchases by that 
company have been the Lansden. 


THE 
LANSDEN 
C0. 


229A HIGH ST. 
NEWARK, N. J. 








The Sign of the 
Best Ale 





Accept 
No Substitute 

















Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 aYear 




















The Pressing Machine 
that is a benefit to 
the Garment Worker 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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| MARSH PUMPS 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 





A eect @ 
\ MARSH 





Extreme Simplicity combined with the Highest Efficiency 
VACUUM PUMPS 
FOR HEATING SYSTEMS A SPECIALTY 
Ask for our new No. 18 Catalog 
American Steam Pump Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





HERRMANN, 
AUKAM & CO. 








dd 








31 Thomas Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








NATIONAL 
_ CANDY COMPANY 
| St. Louis 


i . RL P 
NB fp 


os 


oye 








| General Offices, 415 Pine St. 














NEW YORK 
DOCK COMPANY 





Docks, Warehouses, 
Railroad Terminals, 
Bonded and Free Stores, 
Covered and Open Piers 
on the 

Brooklyn Waterfront 





New York Office 


'O BRIDGE STREET 
Telephone, 2130 Broad 


Brooklyn Office 


Foot of MONTAGUE ST. 
Telephone, 4147 Main 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTING. 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC OVER 34,000 IN USE 
More than 300 styles and sizes to suit all conditions. All 
built on the Duplicate Part System; superiorin design, 


finish and wearing qualities. 


LIDGERWOOD MANUFACTURING co. 


96 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 


ENGINES 


Send for Catalogue 











All ‘‘Styles’’ and Grades cf Manufactured 


TOBACCO 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated ‘LOOK: 
OUT’’ NAUY, and ‘‘FLOUNDER"”’ 
TOBACCO 


2020 Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 








BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 





MaltobBeer 
Acme Ale 





FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















ASH YOUR JEWELER FOR 


BIGNEY’S 


High Grade, Gold Filled, MIRROR FINISH 


CHAINS 


THEY ARE RELIABLE 


Ss. O. BIGNEY 


New York Office: 
3 MAIDEN LANE Attleboro, Mass. 
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Do the Valves you are 
buying bear this 
Trade-Mark ? -—————— 


It’s the distinctive sign Pre: 
which is placed on oo ve ALeog 
all the genuine 


Jenkins Bros. Valves 


It's to the advantage of valve users to be 
particular in the wording of their specitica- 
ions, for only by taking the precaution of 
demanding the Trade-Mark are they assured 
of always receiving the genuine article 

Jenkins Bros. Valves are made in Standard 
and Extra Heavy Patterns, in brass or iron, 
and valves can be furnished suitable for prac- 
tically any kind of service. 

Jenkins Bros. Valves have a well established 
eputation among experienced steam users, 
tor it has been found by actual service tests 
that for durability and reliability they are un 











ESTABLISHED 1820 


The 


Hanson @ Van Winkle 


Company 


DYNAMOS 


for Electro Deposition 








Electro Chemicals 
and Supplies 


INCORPORATED 1591 














equaled MANUFACTURERS 
You can order through your regulardealerif you __ 
prefer, but write us for handy 1911 catalogue show- 
ny the complete line. 
JENKING BROS. NEWARK, N.J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


SENT FREE 


“SAW POINTS” 


Our new booklet No. 15 
telling how to file, set and 
sharpen saws. 





No mechanic should be 


without it. 


A postalor letter will bring it. 


CHAS. MORRILL 
Dept. X. 277 Broadway, N.Y. 








— 


} The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America } 


: 
| 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








THE FAMOUS OLD 


“DR. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 

For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 

Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 

Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 

line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 

made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 


TRADE-MARK 


Ae APA AAAAA AAA A LAAA LAAAAALAAAA DD 
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SIPE’S JAPAN OIL SIPE’S JAPAN SPIRITS 


UNEQUALLED FOR ALL KINDS OF PAINTING 


In Daily Use by the Leading Painters, Decorators 
Tinners and Manufacturers 


JAMES B.SIPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers 


North Side, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








916 Franklin Avenue 


UNION DELEGATES, ATTENTION! 


If your merchant does not carry union-made furnishings to fit yourself for 

your convention at Atlanta, Georgia, beginning November 13th, write us for 

catalogue. BELL BRAND COLLARS, four ply, all styles, 2 for 25c. : : : 
NEW @® LIND 


Exclusive Union Gents’ Furnishers 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 











THE LIFE OF A ROOF DE- 
PENDS ON THE NAIL 


Then why hesitate over the Nails? 

Insist on the simplex with its large 

head. Roofing Nails are for paper, 

not metal, and an ample sized head 

, is required. The life of the roof, and 

the reputation of the roofing manu- 

facturer and the dealer are all hanging 

on the fact—has sufficient nail head 

surface been secured? The very 

nature of ptepared roofing demands a nail with a large head. If 

the roofing were wood or metal, a small head would answer, but 

being made of a substance that tears readily, it is vitally important 
to hav: a head with a large area. 


H. B. SHERMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








Pilley Packing & 
Flue Brush Mfg¢.Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Packings, Flue Brushes 
and Engineers’ Tools 
606, 608 and 610 S. Third Street 


Telephones: Main, 4806; Central, 954 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














N @ W 


UNION-MADE 


OVERALLS— COATS 


Lynchburg ~ ~ - Va. 


F. W. De Voe @ C. T. Raynolds Co. 


101 and 103 Fulton Street, 

NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers of Pure Lead and Zinc 
READY-MIXED PAINTS 
MADE IN 46 SHADES 
Coach, Car, Carriage and Interior Varnishes 


Paints and Varnish Brushes, and all kinds of Materia 
and Tools used by Painters 
We have our own “High Standards” of quality and d&« 


not enter into competition with those manufacturer 

who pay more attention to making yoods to sell at 

low prices than they do to see how perfectly they 

can make them. 

Inferior GoodsarelikeInferiorand Underpaid 
Men—DEAR AT ANY PRICE 








ColumbiaBoxCompany 


19th and North Market Sts. 
B.C. PRICE, - - 


> 9D -, @ 72 ; 
oy 


3 


President 


oa 


©\ 


<i 
§ 





ST.LOUIS” - - - Mo. 











No HAMS and BACON 


so sweet as 


WALDECK’S 





WALDECK PHG. CO. 


Montrose and LaSalle St. 


ST. LOUIS - MO. 
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Newspaper Men, Note This 


| 75 Per Cent More Product Than Corresponding 
Presses of Other Makes 


is the Actual Record of the Duplex Rotary in the pressroom of the New York World, 
running side by side with these other presses, operated in the same plant and 
under same conditions. The figures are from the World Pressroom Reports. 
It is not simply the builder’s claim—it is What the Press Is Doing Every Day. 





Simplest 
Most Convenient 


Fastest 
Most Economical 


The Duplex Rotary—Most Efficient Press 


Write to the manufacturers for full information and catalogs 


Duplex Printing Press Company : : Battle Creek, Michigan 


New York Office, World Building : London and Paris Addresses, Linotype and 
Machinery Ltd. : General Agents for Canada: Miller & Richard, Toronto and Winnipeg 
































The Common Drinking Cup or Glass 


is known as the Death 
Cup. Why not use an 


INDIVIDUAL SANITARY 


PAPER CUP? 
ut 


Our cup is the working-man’s cup, because it 
is so cheap that it can be given away. Price $1.50 
per thousand in lots of 25,000. Dispenser fur- 
nished with the above amount free, which dis- 
penses one cup at a time. They should be used 
in every factory in the United States. 













Don’t delay; now is the time! 





Have them installed in your factory at once 
and protect your employee’s 
health. 


The National Drinking Cup Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 





PROTECT YOUR HEALTH 
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This Space Reserved 
for 


The Norfolk and 
Portsmouth 
Traction 
Company. 


STRONG MEN 





Laboring menthe world over have heavy 
work to do. In shop or yard “‘lifting,” 
“carrying, ‘‘pulling,”’ enormously in- 
crease the strain on legs and back. 


O’Sullivan Heels 
of New Live Rubber 


absorb these jolts and jars, in a large 
measure, before they reach the back. 

To prove this go to the nearest cobbler’s 
and obtain a pair for 50c. attached. Then 
you will see why they are like 


Little Shock Absorbers 





O’Sullivan Rubber Company 
LOWELL, MASS. 














JOHN SIMMONS CO. 








MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Pipe Fittings, Valves 
and Supplies o @ 


FOR 








Steam, Gas, Water and Oil 
ENGINEERING 








104-110 Centre Street, NEW YORK 











Founded in 1851 JOHN H. HULTS, President 


WOLFE 
BRUSH COMPANY 


—— PITTSBURGH ——— 


w 
MANUFACTURERS Of 


High-grade Brushes 


When you buy a brush be sure 
to get a “‘Wolfe”’ make. 


¥ 


They cost a little more, but they 
are worth it. 


Pa 
Western Branch: 
1322 Wabash Avenue : CHICAGO 


Retail Store: 


539 Wood Street - - - PITTSBURGH 
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THE TWO BIG REASONS 


FOR 


ATLANTA’S POPULARITY 














Phere are two big reasons for Atlanta’s popularity throughout the country: 

One is her justly celebrated climate. 

The other is the reasonableness of the rates charged for the products of the 
public utility corporations; such as gas for cooking and heating, electricity for 
lighting and power, and a street-car service unexcelled by that of any other city 
in the world. 

In regard to the first reason for Atlanta’s popularity, there are numbers of 
American cities that have satisfactory climates, but it is now generally conceded 
that Atlanta’s is a shade more delightful than that of any other American city on 
the map—taking it all the year ‘round. Otherwise, Atlanta wouldn’t be both a 
summer and a winter resort for people from all other sections of the United 
States; and Atlanta people who go elsewhere wouldn’t be hurrying back home in 
the winter to keep warm and in summer to keep cool. It requires merely a little 
visit to Atlanta to convince anyone of her superior climatic advantages. 

In regard to the other reason for Atlanta’s popularity, it is only necessary to 
state that the Gas Company lays every year from fifteen to twenty-five miles of 
new mains, all reaching out into new territory, for the convenience and comfort 
of the new population, and that every family within reach of these mains is 
eagerly contracting for the Gas Company’s products; that every important enter- 
prise in the city and every household that can be supplied by the electric conduits 
uses the electric current from the central station, and that the street-car system 
hauls annually in the neighborhood of 50,000,000 passengers and has a record of 
but one passenger killed in the past five years. 

It is therefore perfectly plain that Atlanta’s wide popularity is based on a 
solid foundation, and that so long as her climate continues to exist, and her 
public utility corporations continue to supply the above mentioned necessities in 
a proper manner, her popularity will continue to grow. 

You may come to Atlanta with a full assurance that all these facts will 
become apparent to you on the day of your arrival. 


Georgia Railway & Electric Company 
Atlanta Gas Light Company 
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YOUR OFFICE 


rapher can do on the 


L. C. Smith @ Bros. Typewriter 


in a way to save you a lot of time. 
We'll prove it at your request, and you’ll incur no obli- 


inely helpful typewriter methods? Write Topay. 
L. C. Smith @ Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 





HAS PLENTY OF WORK 


besides straight correspondence, that your own stenog- 


gation. Wouldn’t you like to get hold of some genu- 
































Good old 


GUCKENKEIMER. 


“since 1857" Pure RYC/ Bottled in Bond 
A.Guckenheimer & Bros., Pittsburg, Pa. 











“CRONK’’ Quality Tools 


Prices Reasonable. Ask Your Dealer 


The Cronk and Carrier Mfg. Co. 


ELMIRA,N. Y. 

















ON-THE-MINUTE PLUMBERS NOTIN THE TRUST 


We employ only first-class plumbers. Work guaranteed. Estimates cheerfully furnished on new work. 
Repair work at reasonable prices. Prompt service always. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLUMBING CO., 19 S$. Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Phones; Bell Main 3986, Atlanta 1709. 




















MEIGS H. WHAPLES, President JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres. JOHN P. WHEELER, Treasurer 
ARTHUR P. DAY, Secretary J. LINCOLN FENN, Asst. Sec’y SOHMER P. REDFIELD, Asst. Treasurer 


Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Corner Main and Pearl Streets 


BANKING BUSINESS—Conducts a General Banking Business. Accounts opened and Deposits received sub- 
ject to check at sight, Accounts solicited. Also 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT—The most capacious and impregnable in the city. 1,000 safe boxes for rent at from 
$10 to $100 per annum, according to size. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT is authorized by its charter to act as Trustee for individuals and corporations, Executor 
or Administrator of Estates, Guardian of Minors, etc. 
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The Stearns @ 
Foster Mattress 


made in four grades to 
suit all pocket-books— 


ANCHOR, WINDSOR 
LENOX, and STYLE A 


For sale throughout 
the country by fur- 
niture dealers and 
department stores. 


@ 
The STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Electric 
Fixtures 


ww 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 


20 Warren Street :: New York 


FACTORY 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


relephone Connections 











You have tried the rest, 
Now drink the best— 


Velvet and 
Champagne 
Delvet 


Union Made 


Terre Haute Brewing Co. 





321 Highland Ave. 


Phoenix Planing Mill 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sash, Doors 
and Blinds 


Dealers in all kinds of building 
material, lumber, laths, shingles, 
etc. We also manufacture all 
kinds of packing boxes, box 
shooks and lock-corner boxes. 


“— 


FACTORY AND OFFICE 


Atlanta, Ga. 




































